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Netherlands East Indies. 
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CONTOURS OF CULTURE IN INDONESIA 


RAYMOND KENNEDY 
Yale University 





HE islands of Indonesia are of exceeding interest to the ethnologist for 

a variety of reasons. This is an ancient area of human habitation, where 
the history of man runs back to its very beginnings. Java Man stands at the 
head of Indonesian genealogy, and he lived hundreds of thousands of years 
ago. Since then, countless waves of migrants have moved into the islands. 
The ancestors of the primitive Tasmanians and Australians, the Oceanic 
Negroes of Melanesia, and the Polynesians of the Pacific all trod the soil of 
the Indies in long past ages. The texture of history is deep here, deeper than 
almost anywhere else on earth. 

Another remarkable fact about the Indies is that these historical levels 
have been caught in action, as it were, and preserved until the present day. 
The various tribes of the islands now exhibit in their cultures virtually the 
entire range of civilizations which have existed in the past. They represent 
a living reconstruction of the cultural progression that has taken place in the 
area. The way of life of the nomadic Kubu of Sumatra and Punan of Borneo 
is probably a fairly intact survival of general conditions in the archipelago 
twenty thousand years ago, and other isolated groups preserve ancient pat- 
terns of culture in the same manner. The Batak and Gayo, now pushed back 
into the mountainous interior of Sumatra, show the kind of life prevailing 
much more widely in old times; and the Mentaweian and Niassan peoples 
of the remote islands off Sumatra’s west coast present a living picture of an 
even earlier period. The Minangkabau of Sumatra offer a good approxima- 
tion to the culture all the later Malays possessed when they first entered the 
Indies. The Balinese civilization of today is a replica of the life of the me- 
dieval Hindu-Javanese, before Mohammedanism swept over Java in the fif- 
teenth century. Thus the present range of cultures in Indonesia is a kind of 
living museum, giving a composite view of the development of civilization 
in the area. 

The Indies also stand out as one of the few remaining parts of the world 
where actively functioning and relatively intact native cultures may still be 
studied. Most of the interior regions have only recently been opened up to 
outside access, many large districts still remain virtually untouched by Eu- 
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ropean influence, and the Dutch colonial administration has maintained a 
beneficent, paternalistic attitude toward its subject peoples, allowing and 
even encouraging them to continue their traditional ways of life with a 
minimum of interference. Probably the greatest factor in preserving the 
native cultures relatively intact is the enormous populations of the tribes, 
which are increasing steadily. In many if not most other “native” areas of 
the world the aboriginal groups have declined markedly in numbers as a 
result of white conquest. In Indonesia, force of numbers has given strength 
in resisting alien influences; and the result is that the islands offer a peerless 
field of research to the ethnologist wishing to study so-called primitive 
societies in action. And, as remarked above, the cultures cover an amazingly 
wide range: all the way from the simplest on earth to highly evolved civiliza- 
tions of long standing. 


RACIAL TYPES 


The Hindu period of Indonesian history began about 1500 years ago; and 
with it written records start. The ages before this can be reconstructed only 
by inference from archeology and legendry. Long before the dawn of written 
history the ancestors of most of the Indonesians had entered the islands; 
probably the last influx of the later Malays occurred around 2000 s.c. The 
only additions after that time were the relatively few Hindus, Arabs, Chi- 
nese, and, recently, Europeans. The earliest racial types in the islands have 
now either disappeared, or appear only in very remote tribes. These archaic 
strains are Australoid, Oceanic Negroid, Negrito, and Veddoid. The first 
two passed through the Indies long ago on their way to their ultimate homes 
in Australia and the Melanesian islands. Traces of them are still discernible 
in the present population, particularly in the easternmost islands of the Lesser 
Sundas, the Flores-Timor zone. The Negritos, the dwarf Negroid stock, 
also apparently very ancient in the Indies, are now pretty well submerged, 
but in a few places there are tribes showing Negrito characteristics. Mostly 
they dwell in the remoter districts: the swamps of east Sumatra, the moun- 
tainous back-country of the eastern Lesser Sundas, and the deep interior of 
New Guinea. The primitive, frail-boned Veddoid stock has also been forced 
out into the poorer swamp and jungle country of south Sumatra, interior 
Borneo and Celebes, and the eastern islands of Indonesia. 

The two main racial strains are the proto-Malay and the deutero-Malay, 
or, as we shall call them, the earlier and the later Malays. Both of these racial 
types are small, brown skinned, and wavy or straight haired; but the earlier 
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Malays, who came into the islands from the mainland of Asia before the 
later stock, are generally more “‘Caucasoid”’ in facial appearance, shorter, 
more wavy haired, and narrower headed. The later Malay type looks much 
more Mongoloid, has predominantly coarse and straight hair, and is very 
broad headed. Whereas the earlier stock is now restricted mainly to the in- 
terior districts of the large western islands and to the remoter eastern parts 
of the archipelago, the later Malay strain predominates in the coastal areas 
of western Indonesia, and has only recently spread in appreciable force to the 
eastern islands. 

The cultural differentiation runs parallel with the physical, in general. 
Thus the tribes of earlier Malay type, inhabiting the more inaccessible re- 
gions, are still largely pagan in religion, only partially influenced by Hindu 
civilization or Mohammedanism, lack many of the more advanced techniques 
of material culture, and preserve ancient features of social organization. The 
later Malays, living mostly in coastal districts, have undergone strong Hin- 
duist acculturation and are now nearly all Mohammedan in religion, possess 
a wide repertory of manufacturing techniques, and have long since adopted 
centralized state forms of government. 


LANGUAGES 


Despite these differences, which are owing mainly to the relative loca- 
tions of the two racial types, there are innumerable elements of cultural 
similarity prevailing throughout the islands. 

One of these is language. All the peoples of Indonesia, with only three 
exceptions, speak languages belonging to the same basic stock, the Malayo- 
Polynesian or Austronesian, which also spreads over most of the Oceanic 
islands, the Philippines, part of southeastern Asia, and Madagascar. The three 
exceptions are the natives of northern Halmahera in the Moluccas, eastern 
Alor in the Lesser Sundas, and interior New Guinea. For want of a better 
term, these languages are lumped together as ‘‘Papuan,”’ which means merely 
that they do not belong to the Austronesian stock but have not yet been 
properly classified otherwise. Few of the Indonesians can read and write. 
Those who do use either an ancient kind of script, derived from Hindu writ- 
ing, or the Arabic alphabet. Recently, the schools established by the govern- 
ment and the missionaries have spread knowledge of the Roman alphabet 
over many districts. Some of the more primitive tribes, such as the Batak 
and Redjang of Sumatra, are able to write in the archaic Hindu-derived script, 
but this is rapidly giving way to Arabic and Roman writing. 
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ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 

































































The principal economic activity is agriculture. Some groups still subsist 
largely by hunting and gathering wild products. These include the nomadic 
Kubu tribes of Sumatra, the Punan of Borneo, and a few of the remoter peo- 
ples of the eastern islands. The archipelago can be divided into three main 
agricultural zones, each distinguished by its principal crop. The western rice 
zone includes all the Greater Sunda Islands (Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and 
Java), and the western Lesser Sundas (Bali, Lombok, and Sumbawa). The 
central maize area, where corn is the mainstay of subsistence, covers the 
éastern Lesser Sundas and most of the southern Moluccas, as well as the Sula 
Islands in the northern Moluccas. The eastern sago zone, where the natives 
secure their basic food supply from the meal of the sago palm, includes 
some of the southern Moluccas, nearly all of the northern Moluccas, and 
runs over into New Guinea. This is the general picture, to which minor 
exceptions could be made in a more detailed survey. Also, these areas are 
not mutually exclusive; maize is grown in regions where rice is predominant, 
and vice versa; while sago eaters in many instances also plant both rice and 
maize. Other crops, too, are cultivated, such as coconuts, yams, taro, and 
several varieties of vegetables, but the three main products are rice, maize, 
and sago. Wet rice, grown on irrigated fields, was introduced into the islands 
later than dry rice, which is planted in dry earth after the fields have been 
cleared and burned over. Irrigated rice agriculture has yet to reach the in- 
terior regions of the large western islands, and is almost totally unknown 
in the eastern parts of the Indies. Even dry rice has not spread to the eastern- 
most islands, nor to some of the remoter districts of the Greater Sundas. It 
appears thus that rice is not a very ancient product of Indonesia, and that 
before it was introduced, perhaps about two thousand years ago, yams, taro, 
and millet were the staple crops. Maize, an American plant, came only re- 
cently to the Indies, of course. The areas where it is now the staple formerly 
had millet as the main crop. 

Dogs, cats, chickens, pigs, and goats are the oldest domesticated animals of 
Indonesia, and are found in nearly every district. Water-buffalo and cattle, 
however, would appear to be much more recent, and are still absent in many 
parts of the Indies. Horses and sheep are the newest additions among the 
animals, the former having probably been introduced by the Hindus and the 
latter by the Europeans. Animal husbandry, except for the raising of pigs and 
chickens, is relatively unimportant in Indonesian economy, and the native 
diet includes far more fish than meat. Fishing, indeed, ranks second only to 
agriculture as a source of food. 
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HOUSES 


Nearly all the houses of the Indies peoples are rectangular structures of 
wood or bamboo, with thatched roofs. In most regions they are raised up on 
piles, and this appears to be the more ancient type of construction. In Java 
and a few other places the natives build their dwellings directly on the ground, 
evidently a newer practice. In Bali, such buildings have clay walls rather 
than wood or bamboo, but this is a unique case. The Indonesian pile houses 
range in size all the way from the small single-family Malay structures to 
the enormous Borneo longhouses, often measuring hundreds of feet in length. 
There are isolated instances of divergent house types, such as the simple tem- 
porary shelters of nomadic tribes, the “‘beehive’’ circular dwellings found in 
parts of Timor and Flores and the little island of Engano off Sumatra, the 
floating raft huts of the Akit of Sumatra, and the round or oval roofed houses 
of the Land Dyak in Borneo, the northern Halmaherans, the Savunese, and 
the northern Niassans. Some of these, particularly the “beehive” structures, 
probably represent very ancient types which have now disappeared from 
most of the archipelago. Stone is almost never used for buildings in the 
Indies, but sculptured monuments of impressive size are erected by the 
Batak of Sumatra, the people of Nias off the west Sumatra coast, and the 
Sumbanese. Less pretentious stonework is done in many other regions, and 
the widespread occurrence of old megalithic remains throughout the archi- 
pelago indicates that in the past the use of stone for non-utilitarian, probably 
mostly religious, purposes was much more prevalent than it is at present. 
Under Hindu influence, Indonesian stone workmanship attained its supreme 
height in medieval Java. The Javanese have now lost this art, but it still 
flourishes in Bali. 


HANDICRAFTS 


There are many places in Indonesia where the craft of weaving has yet to 
penetrate. There the natives, especially in central Celebes, make their clothes 
of bark-cloth, which was once the only dress fabric known in the islands, 
except for matwork and leaf garments. Weaving arrived relatively late in the 
Indies, and shows two levels of development. The older type of weaving, 
found in the more isolated districts, is done on a back-bar loom, which has 
one end of the frame attached to the weaver’s body. The more complicated 
looms have fixed frames. Metal working evidently predated weaving in the 
archipelago, and has spread much more widely. Indeed, only the most primi- 
tive Indonesians lack the ability to manufacture articles of metal. Pottery, 
though undoubtedly a very ancient craft, is poorly done. It appears that the 
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ready availability of bamboo and gourd containers inhibited the development 
of clay vessels in the area. Matwork and basketry and wood carving are 
universal handicrafts, practiced by even the lowliest tribes. The highest de- 
velopment of material culture occurs, however, in metal and woven arti- 
facts, the finest of all Indonesian products being the ceremonial krisses and 
the beautifully batikked and ikatted (tie-dyed) textiles. 

The most primitive peoples wear bark-cloth loin wrappings, although in 
New Guinea even these scanty coverings are dispensed with in some dis- 
tricts. The loin-cloth for men and the short kilt for women carry over into 
many tribes where woven fabrics are used, but the standard costume of the 
more advanced regions consists of a sarong and blouse for women, and a 
sarong or trousers and shirt for men, all made from either locally woven ma- 
terial or trade cloth. Body ornaments are most elaborate on intermediate 
levels of culture—among the earlier Malay peoples of Borneo, Celebes, and 
Sumatra, for instance—and decrease in quantity and variety on either end of 
the cultural spectrum, among the most primitive and the most civilized 
groups. The most popular decorations are headdresses, ear pendants, neck- 
laces, and arm and leg rings. 

Artificial mutilation of the body, for the purpose of beautification and 
sometimes with social and religious implications, reaches an amazing de- 
velopment in Indonesia. Virtually universal are ear-piercing, often involving 
extreme distension of the lobes and incision of the upper part of the ear as 
well, and filing of the front teeth, either to points, or horizontally, or with 
grooves on the outer surface. Almost as prevalent is mutilation of the male 
sex organ. The older practice is supercision, or slitting the upper part of the 
prepuce without removing any flesh. Evidently more recent, and largely con- 
fined to Mohammedan regions, is true circumcision, or cutting off the pre- 
_ puce entirely. Incision of the female genitals is so closely co-extensive with 
circumcision that it would appear to be a later, and perhaps associated, prac- 
tice. A few tribes in Borneo and Celebes pierce the penis for the insertion of 
knobbed rods or similar devices, the purpose being purely erotic—to aug- 
ment the sensation of women in coitus. Tattooing is now confined mainly to 
the less advanced places, but formerly was much more widespread in the 
archipelago. Borneo, incidentally, is probably the greatest tattooing region 
in the world. The foregoing are the principal forms of bodily mutilation in 
the Indies. Sporadic occurrences of artificial head deformation, scarification 
by burning and cutting, body painting and stippling with resin, and hair 
bleaching with lime complete the list, except for nose piercing, which is con- 
fined to New Guinea. 
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Spears, swords, and shields are, or were, virtually universal weapons in 
the islands. The bow and blowgun also find widespread use; but the former 
is more general in eastern Indonesia, the latter in the western part. This prob- 
ably means that the blowgun is a more recent weapon than the bow. Clubs 
and slings are rare, but appear to have been more important in ancient times. 
One mention of returning boomerangs appears in the literature: they are 
used as toys in a section of central Celebes. 

Although the more advanced peoples of the archipelago have built and 
navigated large sailing ships for centuries, the Indonesian boat par excellence 
is the dugout canoe with outriggers. With very few exceptions, the outrig- 
gers extend from both sides of the canoe. The attachments of the floats to 
the booms become more complicated toward the eastern parts of the Indies, 
and in the Moluccas a wide variety of outrigger styles can be seen. Trans- 
portation of goods overland, except in areas where animals take the place of 
human porters, regularly involves the use of back-baskets, with lines going 
over the forehead or shoulders, or both, in all of the primitive parts of Indo- 
nesia. The balance-pole has replaced the back-basket in most of the more ad- 


vanced regions. 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


The social organization of the Indonesian peoples shows three levels of de- 
velopment. First there are the few modern cities, where the natives are partly 
Europeanized. Then there are the native states, still semi-independent in 
most cases, a form of organization originally imported in Hindu times about 
fifteen hundred years ago. Before that, the social systems of the Indies had 
never developed beyond the tribal or village-community stage, which is the 
third, and by far the most important, level even today in most of the islands. 
The tribes have little functional significance generally; the basic unit of 
native government and social organization is the village community, and each 
of these small groups lives almost entirely independent of the others—politi- 
cally and economically—even within the same tribal area. Where life is still 
nomadic, the same pattern holds, and the small bands of wandering Kubu 
and Punan are functionally discrete units. The prevailing style of govern- 
ment, in both nomadic and settled tribes, is democratic. Chiefs are chosen by 
general consent, even where the office passes down through a single family 
line, for an unsuitable successor will be deposed by his people. Moreover, 
the village councils, composed of all or nearly all the adult males as a rule, 
exercise effective control over the actions of the chiefs. Economically, too, 
the Indonesian communities are basically democratic, with communal owner- 
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ship of land and little class distinction on the basis of wealth. Despotism in 
government and marked inequality in property ownership are in nearly all 
cases traceable to “higher civilization.” 

In most parts of the islands, the only important social unit besides the 
community is the family, or rather the extended family, for the Indonesians 
lay more emphasis on the remoter degrees of kinship than do Europeans and 
Americans. The majority of the tribes reckon relationship on both the ma- 
ternal and the paternal sides, as we do; but in certain groups either the fe- 
male or the male lineage determines a person’s family membership. Through- 
out Java, Borneo, and Celebes, the bilateral type of family prevails; but in 
most of Sumatra, the Lesser Sundas, and some of the Moluccas, either 
matrilineal or patrilineal kinship schemes predominate. The kind of rela- 
tionship system that a tribe employs determines the marriage rules. Thus, 
while all groups taboo primary incest (marriage with parents or brothers or 
sisters), those with the “mother-family”’ extend the prohibition of marriage 
to quite distant degrees of relationship on the mother’s side, but may allow 
even first-cousin marriage if the parties are connected by way of their fathers. 
Exactly opposite rules apply in groups with the “father-family.” In parts of 
Sumatra and in some islands of eastern Indonesia, matrilineal and patrilineal 
systems of kinship become vastly elaborated by the development of clans. 
Where this occurs in a patrilineal tribe, the taboo on marriage applies to all 
members of the father’s clan, no matter how distantly related; while in 
matrilineal tribes all persons in the mother’s clan are forbidden as mates. 
Generally, also, the mode of reckoning descent governs place of residence 
after marriage—i.e., with the wife’s or the husband’s people—although in 
many bilateral kinship areas, notably Borneo and Celebes, even though male 
relationship is considered as important as female, a married couple nearly al- 
ways reside among the wife’s people. 

In eastern Sumbawa, Flores, and the Alor-Solor Islands, totemism, or be- 
lief in the descent of clans from animals or plants, occurs; and in some dis- 
tricts here the clans are grouped in marriage classes, with complicated rules 
of intergroup mating, a pattern strikingly reminiscent of certain New 
Guinea, Melanesian, and Australian social systems. 


NATIVE RELIGION 


Indonesian native religion rests basically upon three partly overlapping 
and partly independent sets of concepts, i.e., beliefs concerning magical 
power, spirits of various kinds, and the ghosts of the dead. Even where 
Hinduism, and later Mohammedanism and Christianity, have affected the 
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beliefs and practices of the people, the ancient pagan cults persist and strongly 
color the more recently adopted religions. The magical concepts emerge in 
the headhunting complex, for hunting of heads is pre-eminently a religious 
duty, calculated to enrich the supply of spiritual force of a community by 
capturing heads, and the supernatural power they contain, from some other 
group. Many of the rituals of the native tribes have the same purpose, and 
priests and priestesses are regarded as experts in the technique of gaining 
access to and drawing upon the store of magical force that pervades the uni- 
verse. Mostly the purpose is beneficent—to heal the sick, improve crops, and 
the like—but black magic can be used against enemies. The spirit beliefs and 
practices are more specific than those connected with magic. The rituals are 
“pointed” at certain recognized spirits, whose properties and powers are 
known. Some of these beings are good, others bad; and the principal purpose 
of the spirit cult is to gain the favor of the former in combating the malevo- 
lent designs of the Jatter. Most of the tribes have ideas concerning the exist- 
ence of pantheons of high gods, but these deities are too lofty and remote to 
exercise much immediate influence over lowly humans. Therefore the lesser 
spirits—of the earth, water, air, and sacred places—occupy a more vital and 
intimate place in the native religions. 

Probably the most important cult in Indonesia, as in much of eastern Asia, 
has to do with the ghosts of the dead and the ancestors. The funeral cere- 
monies of the Indies are more elaborate than perhaps anywhere else in the 
world, and sacrifices to the departed ghosts, who are powerful intermedi- 
aries between their living relatives and the gods and spirits, must never be 
neglected. Fear of and respect for ancestors, whose existence in the after-life 
is vividly real to the Indonesians, make for stubborn conservatism, because 
the ancestors are sure to be angered by any change in the ways they were used 
to on earth, and will withdraw their favors from the living if the old customs 
are not preserved. 

Despite later infusions of Hinduism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity, 
the base of Indonesian religion is still paganism, the traditional beliefs and 
practices of the ancestors. ‘““Conversion”’ usually means merely taking on 
new names for old things. Nevertheless certain areas have been strongly 
influenced by alien religions. Bali is unique in preserving the old Hinduist re- 
ligion, which six hundred years ago was the faith of all Java and most of 
Sumatra. Mohammedanism, of varying degrees of “purity,” has since spread 
over nearly all of Sumatra, Java, and the coastal lands of Borneo and Celebes. 
It is steadily making converts throughout the eastern islands, some of which 
—notably Lombok and Sumbawa—are nominally almost completely Islam- 
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ized. Christianity has never been able to make headway in previously Mo- 
hammedanized regions; indeed, the areas of influence of the two religions are 
mutually exclusive to a marked degree. Despite centuries of missionary ef- 
fort and enormous expenditures in Mohammedan Java, for instance, there 
are now only about 200,000 Christians there, and probably not more than 
half of these are natives. Christianity has made best progress among for- 
merly pagan tribes: the Batak of Sumatra, the Toradja and Minahasa of 
Celebes, and the Amboinese of the Moluccas. 

In general, the contours of culture in Indonesia display a strikingly regular 
pattern of stratification. In the far eastern islands and in the deep interior 
regions of the larger land masses, the most archaic racial types and cultures 
are preserved. In the more accessible inland districts of the Greater Sundas 
and in the westerly islands of the Lesser Sundas, the racial stock is of the 
earlier Malay type and the level of culture is “intermediate.” Finally, in the 
coastlands of western Indonesia, one finds the most recent physical types and 
cultural accretions, which are steadily spreading inland and eastward into the 
territories where until today the ancient peoples of the Indies carry on their 
age-old traditions in the shadow of impending change. 
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T A time when the whole political system of Southeast Asia seems to 
be on the verge of complete reshapement and when a new cycle of de- 
velopment, dominated by native forces, may be expected to emerge from the 
present turmoil, an inquiry into the ideological foundations of native govern- 
ment will not be out of place and, perhaps, will even be of more than purely 
theoretical interest. What were the religious and philosophical conceptions 
which underlay and shaped the states of Southeast Asia? Are they still living 
forces with which we have to count or are they dead and gone? Is it possible 
to inoculate new ideas into old traditions, thereby avoiding a complete break 
with the past, a dangerous uprooting of oriental thought and culture? 
In view of the limited space I shall confine myself to a discussion of some 
fundamental conceptions of state and kingship in those parts of Southeast 
Asia where Hindu-Buddhist civilization prevailed. 


MACROCOSMOS AND MICROCOSMOS 


The primary notion with which we shall have to deal is the belief in the 
parallelism between Macrocosmos and Microcosmos, between the universe 
and the world of men. According to this belief humanity is constantly under 
the influence of forces emanating from the directions of the compass and 
from stars and planets. These forces may produce welfare and prosperity or 
work havoc, according to whether or not individuals and social groups, above 
all the state, succeed in bringing their lives and activities in harmony with 
the universe. Individuals may attain such harmony by following the indica- 
tions offered by astrology, the lore of lucky and unlucky days and many 
other minor rules. Harmony between the empire and the universe is achieved 
by organizing the former as an image of the latter, as a universe on a smaller 
scale. 

It is well known that this astrological or cosmo-magic principle, as we may 
call it, originated somewhere in the Near East. It was well established in 
Babylonia in the 3rd millennium B.c. and there are indications that it may go 
back there at least as far as the middle of the 4th millennium, and possibly 
farther. Again, we have indications that it existed in Northwest India in the 
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first half of the 3rd millennium. It influenced Europe in various ways and at 
various times, specially during the periods of Hellenism and of the Roman 
empire and in the Middle Ages. It is difficult to tell when it first reached 
China. Anyway it had developed there into a highly specialized system dur- 
ing the Chou and Han periods. It came to Southeast Asia by way of India 
as well as of China, and this double influence may account for its prominence 
there and for the strong hold it had on the minds of the peoples of Farther 
India and Indonesia. Its long life-span and its spread over vast regions with 
divergent cultures, and even more so the fact that it had to adapt itself to 
the locally dominant religions, to various forms of paganism as well as to 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Confucianism, and occasionally even to Christian- 
ity and to Islam, naturally resulted in the development of numerous variants 
with often widely differing traits. It is with the special aspect of the cosmo- 
magic principle as expressed in the organization of Hindu and Buddhist king- 
doms in Southeast Asia (and to some extent in their Mohammedan successors 
in Malaya and Indonesia), that we are here concerned. 


RELATION BETWEEN STATE AND UNIVERSE 


Whereas speculations pertaining to the relation between state and uni- 
verse formed an important subject of ancient Chinese literature, we would 
look in vain for a theoretical treatise on this topic in the various literatures 
of Southeast Asia.! Yet, there is overwhelming evidence of the cosmological 
basis of state and kingship in this area. This evidence is found in numerous 
passages in literature and inscriptions, in the titles of kings, queens and off- 
cials, in the “‘cosmic” numbers of queens, ministers, court priests, provinces, 
etc., in rites and customs, in works of art, in the lay-out and structure of 
capital cities, palaces and temples. One need only put these various items 
together to obtain a relatively clear picture. This picture will be more com- 
plete in continental Southeast Asia, where the old forms of Buddhist state 
and kingship survived into very recent times. It will be hazier in the Archi- 
pelago as a result of Mohammedan and European influences. 

According to Brahmanic doctrine the world consists of a circular central 
continent, Jambidvipa, surrounded by seven annular oceans and seven an- 
nular continents. Beyond the last of the seven oceans the world is closed by 
an enormous mountain range. In the center of Jambudvipa, and thus in the 
center of the world, rises Mount Meru, the cosmic mountain around which 
sun, moon and stars revolve. On its summit lies the city of the gods sur- 


1 However, it must be taken into account that Burmese, Mon and Thai literatures are still very 
imperfectly known. 
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rounded by the abodes of the eight Lokapalas or guardian gods of the 
world. 

In the Buddhist system, too, Mount Meru forms the center of the uni- 
verse. [t is surrounded by seven mountain ranges separated from each other 
by seven annular seas. Beyond the last of these mountain chains extends the 
Ocean and in it lie four continents, one in each of the cardinal directions. 
The continent south of Mount Meru is Jambidvipa, the abode of men. Here, 
too, the universe is surrounded by an enormous wall of rocks, the Chak- 
ravala range. On the slopes of Mount Meru lies the lowest of the paradises, 
that of the four Great Kings or guardians of the world, on its summit the 
second paradise, that of the thirty-three gods with SudarSana, the city of the 
gods, where Indra reigns as king. Above Mount Meru tower one above the 
other the rest of the heavenly abodes.? 

It will be seen that the Brahman and the Buddhist systems, in spite of 
differences in detail, agree in fundamental traits: their circular form and the 
arrangement in concentric zones around Mount Meru. An abbreviated image 
of either of them thus has the same symbolic meaning for devotees of both 
faiths. 


THE CAPITAL AS THE MAGIC CENTER OF EMPIRE 


In Southeast Asia, even more than in Europe, the capital stood for the 
whole country. It was more than the nation’s political and cultural center: 
it was the magic center of the empire. The circumambulation of the capital 
formed, and in Siam and Cambodia still forms, one of the most essential 
parts of the coronation ritual. By this circumambulation the king takes pos- 
session not only of the capital city but of the whole empire. Whereas the 
cosmological structure of the country at large could be expressed only by 
the number and location of provinces and by the functions and emblems of 
their governors, the capital city could he shaped architecturally as a much 
more “realistic” image of the universe, a smaller microcosmos within that 
microcosmos, the empire. The remains of some of the ancient cities clearly 
testify to the cosmological ideas which pervaded the whole system of gov- 
ernment. Fortunately, a number of inscriptions and some passages in native 
chronicles may help us in interpreting archaeological evidence. 

As the universe, according to Brahman and Buddhist ideas, centers around 
Mount Meru, so that smaller universe, the empire, was bound to have a 
Mount Meru in the center of its capital which would be if not in the coun- 


2? There usually are twenty-six heavens in all, including those on Mount Meru, but the number 
occasionally varies. 
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try’s geographical, at least in its magic center. It seems that at an eariy pe- 
riod natural hillocks were by preference selected as representatives of the 
celestial mountain. This was still the case in Cambodia in the 9th century 
a.D. Yasodharapura, the first city of Angkor, founded towards 900 a.p., 
formed an enormous square of about two and a half miles on a side, with its 
sides facing the cardinal points and with the Phnom Bakheng, a small rocky 
hill, as center. An inscription tells us that this mountain in the center of the 
capital with the temple on its summit was “equal in beauty to the king of 
mountains,’’ i.e. to Mount Meru.* The temple on Phnom Bakheng contained a 
Lingam, the phallic symbol of Siva, representing the Devaraja, the “‘God 
King,” i.e. the divine essence of kingship which embodied itself in the actual 
king. More frequently the central mountain was purely artificial, being 
represented by a temple only. This was quite in accordance with prevailing 
ideas, practically every temple in Southeast Asia, whether Hindu or Budd- 
hist, whether built of stone, brick or wood, being considered as the image of 
a mountain, usually, though not invariably, of Mount Meru. In ancient Cam- 
bodia a temple was quite ordinarily referred to as “giri,’”’ mountain, and the 
many-tiered temples of Bali are still called Meru. The Cambodian inscrip- 
tions are very explicit with regard to such identifications. Thus, to give an 
example, one of them says that King Udayadityavarman II (11th century) 
“seeing that the Jambudvipa had in its center a mountain of gold, provided 
for his capital city, too, to have a golden mountain in its interior. On the 
summit of this golden mountain, in a celestial palace resplendent with gold, 
he erected a lingam of Siva.” 


THE LAY-OUT OF ANGKOR THOM 


The actual ruins of Angkor Thom are the remains of the latest city on this 
site, built by king Jayavarman VII in the second half of the 12th century 
a.p. As Jayavarman was an adherent of Mahayana Buddhism, the central 
“mountain’”’ in this case was a temple not of Siva, but of the Bodhisatva 
LokeSvara, the ‘Lord of the World,” whose four faces adorn its numerous 
towers. The city was surrounded with a wall and moat forming a square al- 
most two miles on each side, its sides being directed towards the four cardinal 
points. There are gates in the middle of each side and a fifth one on the East 
leading to the entrance of the royal palace. The towers above the gates are 
crowned with the same four-fold faces of LokeSvara as those of the central 


* Although Brahman and Buddhist cosmologies usually ascribe to the world a circular shape, the 
“cosmic” cities of Southeast Asia, with rare exceptions, affect the square form. It would take too 
long to explain this apparent, but not very important discrepancy. 
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temple. Thus, that smaller world, the city of Angkor, and through its means 
the whole Khmer empire were both put under the protection of the “Lord 
of the Universe.” The cosmic meaning of the city was further emphasized 
by a curious device. The balustrades of the causeways leading over the moat 
to the city gates were formed by rows of giant stone figures, partly gods, 
partly demons, holding an enormous nine-headed serpent. The whole city 
thus became a representation of the churning of the primeval milk ocean by 
gods and demons, when they used the serpent king Vasuki as a rope and 
Mount Meru as churning stick.‘ This implies that the moat was meant to 
symbolize the ocean, and the Bayon, the temple in the center of the city, on 
which all the lines of churning gods and demons converged, Mount Meru 
— itself. 

: THE CAPITALS OF BURMA 

Burmese chronicles say that Srikshetra (Old Prome) on the lower Irra- 
waddy, the capital city of the ancient kingdom of the Pyu, was built by the 
gods themselves with Indra at their head, built as an image of Indra’s city 
Sudarsana on the summit of Mount Meru, with thirty-two main gates and a 
golden palace in its center. The remains of the city show in fact a decided 
attempt at a circular lay-out though complete regularity has not been 
achieved. It seems to have been an old custom in Burma that each of the 
capital’s gates corresponded to one of the empire’s provinces or vassal states. 
Thirty-two vassals or heads of provinces with the king as thirty-third in 
the center would of course correspond to the thirty-three gods who reside on 
the summit of Meru and among whom Indra is king. Thus not only the capi- 
tal city but the whole empire of the Pyu must have been organized as an 
image of the heavenly realm of Indra. 

In later capitals of Burma the square form was substituted for the circular 
one though the cosmological principle as such was retained. It will suffice to 
say a few words about Mandalay, the last capital of independent Burma, 
built by king Mindon in 1857 a.p. The inner city was surrounded by a wall 
and moat forming a square of more than a mile on each side, its sides facing 
the cardinal points. The royal palace, which occupied the center of the city, 
and more specifically the seven-tiered tower over the throne in the great 
audience hall, was identified with Mount Meru. There were three gates on 
each side of the city, twelve in all, and they were marked with the signs of 
the zodiak, thereby indicating that the city was meant to be an image of 
heaven with its stars spread out around the celestial mountain in its center. 


* In the original myth Mount Mandara is used as churning stick. In Southeast Asiatic variants of 
the myth Mount Meru usually takes its place. 
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COSMIC ROLES OF KING, COURT AND GOVERNMENT 


Thus the stage was set for the enacting of the cosmic roles of king, court 
and government. We may choose Burma as an example. There, the king was 
supposed to have four principal queens and four queens of secondary rank 
whose titles, “Northern Queen of the Palace,” “Queen of the West,” 
“Queen of the Southern Apartment,” etc., show that they originally cor- 
responded to the four cardinal points and the four intermediary directions. 
There are indications that at an earlier period their chambers actually formed 
a circle around the hall of the king, thereby emphasizing the latter’s role as 
center of the universe and as representative of Indra, the king of the gods in 
the paradise on the summit of Mount Meru. Sir James George Scott’s ob- 
servation that king Thibaw’s (the last Burmese king) failure to provide him- 
self with the constitutional number of queens caused more concern to dec- 
orous, law-abiding people than the massacre of his blood relations, shows 
how important this cosmic setting was considered to be.* There were four 
chief ministers each of whom, in addition to their functions as ministers of 
state, originally had charge of one quarter of the capital and of the empire. 
They obviously corresponded to the four Great Kings or Lokapalas, the 
guardian deities of the four cardinal points in the Buddhist system. However, 
the task of representing the four Lokapdalas had been delegated to four spe- 
cial officers, each of whom had to guard one side of the palace and of the 
capital. They had flags in the colors attributed to the corresponding sides of 
Mount Meru, the ong representing Dhattarattha, the Lokap4la of the East, 
a white one, the officer representing Kubera, the Lokap4la of the North, a 
yellow flag, etc. The cosmological principle was carried far down through 
the hierarchy of officialdom, as revealed by the numbers of office bearers. 
Thus, there were four under-secretaries of state, eight assistant secretaries, 
four heralds, four royal messengers, etc. 

-Very much the same kind of organization existed in Siam, Cambodia and 
Java. Again and again we find the orthodox number of four principal queens 
and of four chief ministers, the “four pillars” as they were called in Cam- 
bodia. In Siam, as in Burma, they originally governed four parts of the king- 
dom lying toward the four cardinal points. 

There are indications that in ancient times the cosmological structure of the 
state was carried even farther. I have already mentioned the probability that 
the old kingdom of the Pyu in Burma had thirty-two provinces or vassal 
states, their governors together with the king having corresponded to the 


5 Similarly, H. G. Quaritch Wales comments on the bad impression created among the people by 
the abolition of the harem system by king Rama VI of Siam. 
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thirty-three gods of the paradise on the summit of Mount Meru. Similarly 
the kingdom of Pegu in the 14th century had thirty-two provinces. The prin- 
cipality of Keng Tung, one of the largest Shan States, significantly is called 
“The Thirty-two Towns of the Khiin,” the Khiin being the ruling tribe in 
that state. A passage in the New History of the T‘ang Dynasty indicates 
that the kingdom of Java in the 9th century was divided into twenty-eight 
provinces, their governors together with the four ministers again having 
numbered thirty-two high officials. This may have been a somewhat older 
form of the same system, in which the provinces corresponded to constella- 
tions, the twenty-eight “Houses of the Moon,” and the four ministers to the 
guardian gods of the cardinal points. It is clear that in all these cases the 
empire was conceived as an image of the heavenly world of stars.and gods. 

Throughout the kingdoms of Farther India the system based on the com- 
pass was largely supplemented and modified by the division into offices of 
the right and left hand, right and left in this case referring to the place on the 
side of the king due to the respective office bearer on ceremonial occasions. 
As the king, when sitting on the throne, always faced the East, right cor- 
responded to the South and left to the North. In Siam, for instance, there were 
a major and a lesser queen each of the right and of the left. Civilian officers 
had their places on the left of the king, officers of the army on his right, i.e. 
“in the South,” because the planet Mars, connected with war, was considered 
to be the planet of the South. Indeed, the population of Siam was divided 
into the two classes of the right (South) and of the left (North). The former 
had to render military and the latter civilian services. 


INFLUENCE ON CORONATION RITUAL 


The cosmic and divine role of the king was and still is specially emphasized 
in the coronation ritual. In Burma the structure erected for this purpose was 
significantly called Thagya-nan, “‘Indra’s Palace.’ Even in the Buddhist king- 
doms of Farther India the ritual is conducted by Brahmans. One of its prin- 
cipal features consists in the king sitting on a throne representing Mount 
Meru and being surrounded by eight Brahmans as representatives of the eight 
Lokapalas, the guardian gods of the eight directions in the Brahman world 
system. Moreover, four maids of honor, representing the four cardinal points, 
render homage to the king. 

An official document published on the occasion of the coronation of king 
Sisowath of Cambodia in 1906 gives a slightly different explanation of the 
cosmic role of the king. According to this document the king is identified 


* Thagya is the Burmese form of Sanskrit Sakra, the Buddhist designation for Indra. 
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with Mount Meru itself, his right eye representing the sun, his left eye the 
moon, his arms and legs the four cardinal points, the six-tiered umbrella 
above his head the six lower heavens, his pointed crown the spire of Indra’s 
palace on the summit of the Meru and his slippers the earth. This means 
that the king is identified with the axis of the universe. The same idea seems 
to be expressed by the title Paku Buwono, ‘“‘Nail of the World,” of the 
Susuhunan of Solo in Java. However, the identification of the king with the 
Meru is in no way incompatible with that with Indra. Plural symbolism is 
very frequent in Buddhist Farther India. Thus in Burma, where the king 
has all the attributes of Indra, he was also identified with Visvakarma, the di- 
vine architect and shaper of the world. Moreover, there is strong evidence 
of his having been identified also with the sun. 


THE COSMIC STATE AND THE DIVINE KING 


The cosmic state, as it existed in Southeast Asia, was intimately bound up 
with the idea of divine kingship. The divinity of kings was conceived in vari- 
ous ways according to the prevailing religion. Where Hinduism prevailed 
the king was considered to be either an incarnation of a god or a descendant 
from a god or both. Mostly it was Siva who was thought to incarnate him- 
self in kings or to engender dynasties. Thus in a Cham inscription of the 9th 
century Uroja, the founder of the royal dynasty, is said to have been a son 
of Siva. The Javanese poem Nagarakrtagama (14th century) says bluntly 
that all kings are incarnations of Siva. The same poem tells us more specially 
that king Rajasanagara of Majapahit (1350-1389 a.p.), as proved by various 
portents which occurred about the time of his birth, among others a volcanic 
eruption, was an incarnation of Bhatara Girinatha, i.e. Siva as “Lord of the 
Mountain.” In the Javanese chronicle Pararaton king Krtajaya of Kadiri (13th 
century) on one occasion even shows himself in the superhuman form of Siva 
with four arms and a third eye in the middle of the forehead and floating in 
the air. In ancient Cambodia and Champa the monarchy was intimately 
bound up with the cult of a lingam which was considered the seat of the di- 
vine essence of kingship. As we have seen, in Cambodia this lingam, repre- 
senting the Devaraja, the ““God King,” was adored in the temple in the center 
of the capital. The actual king was considered to be a manifestation of the 
divine power of the Devaraja and therefore, as the latter’s visible form, the 
lingam, implies, obviously of Siva himself. | 

However, Siva was not the only god to incarnate himself in kings. King 
Airlangga of Java (11th century) considered himself an incarnation of 
Vishnu. His memorial monument shows him in the form of Vishnu riding on 
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the latter’s man-eagle Garuda. Another noteworthy example of an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu was king Siryavarman II of Cambodia (12th century) who 
erected his own memorial monument as a gigantic temple of Vishnu: the 
famous Angkor Vat. We find further the idea of plural incarnation, also 
known from ancient India. Thus the Pararaton tells us that Angrok (13th 
century), the founder of the dynasty of Singasari and ancestor of the kings 
of Majapahit, was an incarnation of Vishnu, begotten by Brahma from a 
mortal woman, and at the same time a son of Siva. King Krtarajasa (died 
1316 a.v.), the founder of the empire of Majapahit, is immortalized by a 
statue representing him as Harihara, a compound of Vishnu and Siva. Even 
the simultaneous incarnation of Hindu and Mahayana Buddhist deities oc- 
curs. Thus, to quote only one example, the Javanese king Krtanagara (killed 
1292 a.p.) was considered as an incarnation of Siva as well as of the Dhyani 
Buddha Akshobhya. Accordingly, he became known in Javanese tradition 
under the name of Siva-Buddha. 

It may be added that the theory of divine incarnation could be used not only 
as a means to exalt the position of the legitimate king, but equally well as a 
justification for usurpation of the throne. Thus the above mentioned Angrok, 
the founder of the kingdom of Singasari, was an usurper with a long crimi- 
nal career as embezzler, robber and murderer. Yet, in spite of his criminal 
past, he became king, according to the Pararaton, because he was an incarna- 
tion of the gods. 

The theory of divine incarnation as found in Hinduism and Mahayana 
Buddhism is incompatible with the doctrine of the Buddhism of the Hin- 
ayana. This difference in tenets is clearly expressed even in the lay-out of 
capital cities. In ancient Cambodia a temple formed the center of the capital 
and thus the Mount Meru of city and empire. In Burma the center of the 
capital is invariably occupied by the royal palace, and it is this latter which 
is identified with Mount Meru. In ancient Cambodia either Siva in his form 
as Devaraja, the eternal essence of kingship, or the Bodhisatva Lokesvara, 
the “Lord of the Universe,” inhabited the “central mountain” and from 
there pervaded the empire. Hinaydnist Buddhism does not recognize an 
eternal deity. Indra is but the king of one of the lowest heavens, the second 
one from the earth. He is as little exempt from death and rebirth as any hu- 
man being, except that his life lasts longer. The same may be said of the in- 
habitants of the higher heavens. All these “gods” of Hinayana Buddhism 
should more appropriately be called angels. They have no temples and no 
cults. Thus it is easy to understand why in Burma no temple could be set in 
the center of the capital city. The adaptation to cosmological principles and 
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the deification of the king here had to be attempted by other means. By erect- 
ing the palace in the center of the city and by identifying it with Mount 
Meru, the lord of the palace, i.e. the king, became automatically the repre- 
sentative of Indra. We might even-say that he was “‘the Indra”’ of this smaller 
universe, the Burmese empire, but he held his place only by the magic of 
parallelism and he was no incarnation of the real Indra as the ancient Javanese 


{ and Cambodian kings had been incarnations of Siva and Vishnu.’ This scheme 


explains the great sanctity in which the royal palace was held in the Buddhist 
empires of Farther India. The palace was the symbol of the celestial moun- 
tain, nay, more than a mere symbol: it was “the Mount Meru” of the micro- 
cosmos Burma, or Siam, or Cambodia. Anybody nearing the palace had to 
show his reverence by dismounting from his horse, by shutting his parasol, 
by bowing to the palace spire or even kneeling down. Attempts to exact the 
same expressions of reverence from British envoys led to endless negotia- 
tions and frictions as the latter refused to comply with a demand which they 
considered humiliating. “King of the Golden Palace” was one of the most 
important titles of Burmese monarchs. Yet, the fact that the king “‘was Indra”’ 
and therefore ruler of the country only as possessor of the empire’s Meru, 
the palace, involved great dangers. It worked as a constant temptation for 
would-be usurpers, be it from the ranks of the royal family or outsiders, as 
the occupation of the palace might be achieved by a coup-de-main with 
relatively small forces and usually meant the conquest of the whole empire. 
Many Burmese and Siamese kings therefore were virtual prisoners in their 
palace which they did not dare to leave for fear it might be seized by an 
usurper. The last king of Burma, Thibaw, preferred even to forego the im- 
portant coronation ritual of the circumambulation of the capital to offering 
one of his relatives a chance to make himself master of the palace while he 
was away. 

In Hinayana Buddhism the idea of divine incarnation as justification of 
kingship is replaced by that of rebirth and of religious merit. It is his good 
karma, his religious merit acquired in previous lives, which makes a man be 
born a king or makes him acquire kingship during his lifetime, be it even by 
rebellion and murder. A typical instance is that of king Nyaung-u Sawrahan 
(10th century) as told in the Glass Palace Chronicle of the Kings of Burma. 
Nyaung-u Sawrahan, a farmer, kills the king who has trespassed on his 
garden and whom he had not recognized. Thereupon he is himself made king 
against his wish. So strong is his karma that, when one of the ministers ob- 


7 However, strong traces of the belief that Siva and Vishnu incarnate themselves in the king sur- 
vive in the coronation rituals of Siam and Cambodia. 
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jects to his installation, the stone statue of a guardian deity at the palace door 
becomes alive and kills the minister. The chronicle’s comment is significant: 
‘Although in verity king Sawrahan should have utterly perished, having 
killed a king when he was yet a farmer, he attained even to kingship simply 
by strong karma of his good acts done in the past.’’ But the moment the 
karma of his past good acts is exhausted, that same stone statue which for- 
merly had killed his adversary becomes alive again and hurls him from the 
palace terrace. 

No merit could exceed that of a service rendered to the Buddha himself. 
Thus the Glass Palace Chronicle tells us that the ogre-guardian of a moun- 
tain, who had shielded the Buddha from the sun with three leaves, had re- 
ceived from the latter a prophecy that he would thrice become king of Burma. 
In the 10th century he is reborn in lowly surroundings as Saleh Ngahkwe, 
who later becomes king by murdering his predecessor and, “being reborn 
from the state of an ogre, was exceeding wrathful and haughty,” indulging 
in gluttony and sadistic murder, till he is at last killed by his own ministers. 
One should think that the merit of having shaded the Buddha would have been 
exhausted by a life full of crimes. However, according to the Burmese chron- 
icle, this is not so. The former mountain spirit is reborn in the 12th century 
as prince Narathu who becomes king by murdering his father and brother and 
throughout his reign excells by bloody deeds, and in the 13th century as king 
Narathihapate. This leads us to a very characteristic conception of historical 
events as based on the enormous importance attributed to prophecies and 
portents. Indeed, one could say that, especially as far as alleged prophecies 
of the Buddha are concerned, in the view of Burmese historians events are 
not prophesied because they will happen, but they happen because they have 
been prophesied. The “discovery” of ancient prophecies and the ‘‘observa- 
tion’ of contemporary portents was a generally used expedient in Burmese 
politics and still forms a potent factor in what we may call political folk-lore. 

The whole idea and outward form of kingship in Southeast Asia, and 
specially in the Buddhist kingdoms of Farther India, was of course based on — 
the conception of the Chakravartin, the Universal Monarch. Now it is known 
that a Chakravartin is the worldly alternative to a Bodhisatva, a future Bud- 
dha. Under these circumstances the theory of rebirth and of karma was bound 
to induce monarchs with a very high idea of their religious merits to consider 
themselves as Bodhisatvas. Thus, Oung Zaya, the founder of the last dynasty 
of Burma, took as king the name Alaungpaya which designated him as an 
Embryo Buddha. His son, king Bodawpaya (1782-1819), claimed outright 
to be the Bodhisatva Maitreya. However, his claim was rejected by the clergy 
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and he dropped it. A similar claim was put forth by king Taksin of Siam 
(1767-1782). 

The theory of vocation to kingship either on the basis of divine incarna- 
tion, as in Java and ancient Cambodia, or by karma acquired in former lives, 
as in Burma, Siam and modern Cambodia, did not deprive that of the heredity 
of the right to the crown of its importance. Again and again usurpers have 
striven for a semblance of legitimacy by construing genealogies linking them- 
selves either to the dynasty they had overthrown or to a dynasty which at 
an earlier period had governed the country. Occasionally, phantastic genealo- 
gies were constructed deriving native Southeast Asiatic dynasties from some 
famous dynasty of ancient India. The best known case is that of the recent 
kings of Cambodia who claim descent from the ancient kings of Indraprastha 
(Delhi). The last Burmese dynasty, founded by a village headman in the 18th 
century, claimed descent from the Sakya kings of Kapilavatthu, a claim 
which would have made them blood relatives of the Buddha himself. One 
type of such fictitious genealogies deserves special attention as it has a deeper 
meaning than merely to serve the glorification of the dynasty. The kings of 
Funan (3rd to 7th centuries a.p.) and those of ancient Cambodia were said 
to descend from a Brahman who had come from India and from the daughter 
of the serpent king of the country. The legend is still alive in Cambodia, the 
Brahman being replaced in the modern version by a prince of Indraprastha. 
It seems that similar dynastic legends existed in most parts of Southeast Asia. 
The meaning is clear. The Nagas, the serpent demons, are the original mas- 
ters of the soil. By his descent from the daughter of the Naga king the mon- 
arch had a legitimate claim to the soil of his kingdom which, in theory at 
least, thereby became his personal property. A Chinese report tells us that 
in the 13th century the people of Cambodia believed that the king nightly 
cohabited with the serpent goddess of the soil who visited him in his palace 
in human form. Obviously he was thought thereby to renew the connection 
between himself and the soil of his kingdom. Thus the king in ancient Cam- 
bodia, as an incarnation of the Devaraja and as a descendant and at the same 
time spouse of the goddess of the soil, formed a real magic center linking the 
empire to the divine forces of the heavens as well as of the earth. 

Any account of the conceptions of state and kingship in Southeast Asia 
would be incomplete without at least mentioning the great importance of the 
regalia. Some of these, as the umbrella and the crown, have cosmological 
meaning as noted above. Moreover, the umbrella was thought to be the seat 
of a protective genius who favored the king with his advice and who in criti- 
cal moments might even actively intervene on behalf of the dynasty. Other 
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regalia are thought to be possessed of magic forces, such as the royal sword 
of Cambodia which, it is believed, if drawn from its scabbard without the 
prescribed ritual, would bring disaster upon the country. This magical char- 
acter of the regalia is even more stressed in the Malay Peninsula and in 
Indonesia. It culminates in the curious conception prevalent among the Bugis 
and Makassarese of Celebes, according to which it is really the regalia which 
reign, the prince governing the state only in their name. 

The deification of the king, while raising him to an almost unbelievably 
exalted position with regard to his subjects, has in no way succeeded in stabi- 
lizing government, rather the contrary. As explained above, the theory of 
divine incarnation, and even more so that of rebirth and of karma, provided 
an easy subterfuge for usurpers. The fact that the relatively easy task of 
seizing the palace, as in Burma and Siam, of or seizing the regalia, as in cer- 
tain parts of Indonesia, often sufficed to be accepted as king by the whole 
nation, was bound to act as an additional incitement to rebellion. Moreover, 
the immense power and the lack of restrictions which the king enjoyed in- 
vited to abuses which in the end made the monarch obnoxious to his subjects 
and hastened his downfall. To this came the vagueness of the rules of succes- 
sion. Sometimes the king himself chose his successor. Sometimes the min- 
isters appointed a prince as king. Then again the queens unofficially but 
efficiently exercised their influence in favor of a prince of their choice. Often 
the crown simply fell to the prince who was the quickest to seize the palace 
and to execute his brothers. Under these circumstances it is no wonder that 
the empires of Southeast Asia from the very beginning were torn by frequent 
rebellion, often resulting in the overthrow of kings or even dynasties. The 
earliest reports we have, those from Chinese sources on the kingdom of 
Funan, reveal such conditions to have existed as early as the 3rd century A.D. 
If there was a long period of oppression and unrest, rebellion and its con- 
comitant, dacoity, could become practically a popular tradition which it was 
difficult to eradicate. Such was the case, for instance, in Burma during the 
18th and 19th centuries, and it is in the light of such a past that recent events 
in that country ought to be seen. 


SURVIVAL OF TRADITIONS 


In order to realize how deeply the populations of Farther India were af- 
fected by the cosmological structure of the state one need only think of the 
division of the Siamese people into the classes of the right and of the left 
which, not long ago, determined the services each person was obliged to 
render to the state. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the cosmomagic 
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principle as applied to the state really forms only part of a much wider com- 
plex and resulted from a conception of the universe and of human existence 
which regulated, and to a large extent still regulates, also the private lives of 
individuals. When in Siam and Cambodia people wore cloths of different 
color on different days of the week according to the color ascribed to the 
planet for whom the day is named, or when in Burma before any important 
undertaking they examine their horoscope and the lore of lucky and unlucky 
days, or when they kneel down for prayer on that side of the pagoda which 
in the cosmological system corresponds to the planet of the weekday on 
which they were born, they act on the same principle which governed the 
structure of their empires, their ideas of kingship and the ritual of their royal 
courts. It is clear then that the cosmomagic ideas, until a very recent past, 
had an extremely strong hold on the minds of the people. 

Is all this a crumbling structure, giving way under the impact of modern 
civilization or may it still influence the political activities of the peoples con- 
cerned? The question is not easily answered. Information on this point is 
scarce. There are, however, a few indications. 

We have it on the authority of H. G. Quaritch Wales that the people of 
Siam, around 1930, still held the ancient state ceremonies in high esteem, those 
ceremonies which to a large extent are governed by cosmological ideas. One 
may ask oneself, how much of this old tradition may have been at the bottom 
of the royalist rebellion of 1933. 

In Burma the following cases may be considered as significant. In 1897, 
twelve years after the annexation of Upper Burma by the British, a Buddhist 
monk, U Kelatha, fell in love with a princess of the dethroned dynasty who 
promised to marry him if he became king of Burma. There followed the usual 
dreams or visions which revealed to him that in a former life he had been a 
Burmese prince and, moreover, that he would be king the moment he sat on 
the throne of the palace in Mandalay. With eighteen followers, all armed 
with swords only, he rushed through the city gates and tried to reach the 
royal palace, at that time seat of the English club. A few English officers 
armed with hunting rifles made an end to his attempt. The incident proves 
the extreme vividness of cosmomagic ideas at the close of the 19th century. 
As we have seen, whoever held the palace, the Mount Meru of the Burmese 
empire, thereby became the representative of Indra and king. It is completely 
in accord with the cosmomagic way of thinking that U Kelatha and his fol- 
lowers believed the mere occupation of the throne would make him automati- 
cally lord of the whole empire. 

Unfortunately, very little authentic information is available on the Burmese 
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rebellion of 1930-31. However, the following detail, as revealed at the time 
by newspaper dispatches, is significant. One of the first actions of Saya San, 
the leader of the rebellion, was to build a “palace,” in reality a bamboo hut 
somewhere in the jungle, with an inscription designating it as the “Palace of 

the Buddhist King.”’ It is, of course, very easy to ridicule such pretensions, 

but it is more important to understand them. We have seen how inseparable 

king and palace were according to Burmese ideas. No kingdom could exist 

without a palace representing Mount Meru and forming its magic center, and 

the king, the “Lord of the Golden Palace,” was king in the first line by his 

possession of the palace. Saya San’s action in building a palace, a magic center 

for his embryonic empire, therefore corresponds closely to that of U Kelatha 

when he wanted to seat himself on the throne of the palace in Mandalay. 

The story of the Myinmu rebellion of 1910, as told by Paul Edmonds in 
his book Peacocks and Pagodas, if it does not directly contribute to our know!- 
edge of cosmomagic ideas, at least gives a significant instance of the power 
of the belief in rebirth, prophecies and portents. A young man of eighteen 
years, Maung Than, was returning from work in the fields smoking a cigar. 
Some people who passed him thought they saw smoke issuing from his arms. 
They talked about it in the village and the rumour reached some elders who 
were familiar with an old tradition according to which a former king of 
Burma, Chanyeiktha, would be reborn in the shape of a youth who had the 
power of making smoke issue from his arms. “Other signs and portents 
were looked for. Needless to say, they were forthcoming. The griffins at the 
foot of an old pagoda were seen to shake; gold showers fell on another 
pagoda; and everywhere omens multiplied which pointed to young Maung 
Than as the long-foretold reincarnation of king Chanyeiktha.” Maung Than 
entered into the spirit of the game and put forth the usual claims of being 
invulnerable and of possessing the power to make himself invisible. With a 
crowd of a thousand followers armed with swords and spears he attacked the 
police station at Myinmu but was repulsed and eventually captured. 

These incidents may suffice to show how lively the ideas of cosmic state 
and kingship, of rebirth and prophecy still are in Burma. I have little doubt 
that they played a role in the events accompanying the Japanese invasion. It 
can easily be predicted that whatever government will exist in Burma after 
the war, will have to reckon with these ideas and with the possibility of 
similar outbreaks as those mentioned above, perhaps even on a larger scale 
Owing to the emotions stirred up by the present turmoil. 

While certain dangers for peace and order inherent in the cosmomagic 
conception thus must be said to persist, one may ask whether there is any 
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possibility of this same conception becoming the basis of future constructive 
developments. The question is difficult to answer. Orientals with western 
education, and above all the leaders of nationalist movements, tend to disre- 
gard and to despise the “superstitions” which governed their nations in the 
past. Yet, there is the vast mass of the common people, grown up in the old 
traditions, people to whom the modern ideas of democracy and representative 
government mean little or nothing and who cannot be educated overnight. 
A sudden complete break of cultural traditions has almost always proved dis- 
astrous to national and individual ethics and to the whole spirit of the peoples 
affected. A compromise between old and new conceptions therefore would 
seem desirable. Many, at least, of the outward expressions of the old ideas could 
easily be kept intact and gradually filled with new meaning, without in the 
least impairing educational and material progress. After all, the case of Japan 
shows that an idea decidedly more primitive than that of the cosmic state 
and less adaptable to ethical reinterpretation than the latter, the belief in the 
descent of the Mikado from the Sun Goddess (or at least the fiction of such 
belief) may very well survive and coexist with all the refinements of modern 
science and technique. The current problems of Southeast Asia hitherto have 
been discussed almost exclusively from the point of view of economics and 
of political science. It would be a grave mistake to disregard the importance 
of native culture and tradition for a future satisfactory reorganization of that 
region. 
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sphere of colonial administration, or at least did so until its conquest 
by the Japanese. For one thing, it is not a dependency of the ‘mother coun- 
try’ for it forms a component part, along with the Netherlands, Curacao 
and Surinam, of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. As such its nationals are 
Dutch subjects and stand on an equal footing, legally, with the citizens of 
other sovereign nations. In the event of legal controversy involving a resident 
of the Netherlands Indies and a citizen of another nation, the principles of 
private international law, better known in this country as conflict of laws, 
come into play to determine what body of legal rules, which of the two legal 
systems shall be applied in the particular case. The position of the Indies 
with respect to Holland—or Curacao or Surinam—introduces another, some- 
what different, aspect of conflict of laws. For interregional law, as it has been 
termed, does not involve diverse sovereignties but concerns controversies 
that arise between subjects of the same state, controversies that flow from 
the fact that Indies private law is not identical to that of the Netherlands. 
Netherlands Indies has long been a land of plural society, that is, its popu- 
lation is a non-fused commixture of race, creed and color, largely without a 
common will save in matters of supreme importance, and given to sectional 
demands.? The Dutch have adopted a policy of non-assimilation and as a re- 
sult dualism and even pluralism are evident throughout the whole social, eco- 
nomic and political structure. In law and administration three major groups 
of subjects are differentiated: the Europeans and those assimilated thereto, 
the foreign orientals, and the natives.* Netherlanders and others whose an- 


IN oe eee INDIES occupies a position somewhat unique in the 


1 Constitution, art. 1 (Engelbrecht, p. 1); cf. Carpentier Alting, Grondslagen der rechtsbedeeling in 
Nederlandsch-Indié (2d ed. 1926), pp. 45 ff. Abbreviations employed include (1) Engelbrecht, to 
designate this editor’s collection of Netherlands Indies statutes, entitled De Nederlandsch-Indische 
Wetboeken (2d ed. 1939), and (2) T., signifying Indisch Tijdschrift van het Recht, the leading 
legal periodical, containing both juristic writings as well as the reports of cases determined in the 
various courts; among these courts are: Landraad or Native Court; Residency Court, the inferior 
European court; Raad van Justitie (abbreviated Raad) or Council of Justice, the superior European 
court and appellate native court; Supreme Court of the Indies. 

2 See generally Furnivall, Netherlands India: A study of plural economy (1939); Boeke, The struc- 
ture of Netherlands Indian economy (1942). 

+ Indies Government Act, art. 163 (Engelbrecht, p. 67); cf. Carpentier Alting, op. cit., pp. 94 ff. 
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cestors came originally from Europe, Japanese, and those whose forefathers 
were bound to a law of the family substantially the same as that of the 
Netherlands are in the first group; the second refers to ultimate origin in the 
Orient outside of Indonesia, and.is largely made up of Chinese, Arabs and 
British Indians of Netherlands nationality; the last indicates the inhabitants 
of indigenous stock. As might be expected the law, particularly the private 
law, of these three groups differs quite considerably. For the most part those 
of the European group are governed by codes and legislation framed on a 
Holland model.‘ The natives have their own customary or adat law,® insofar 
as that has not been replaced by legislation. Among the foreign orientals the 
Chinese, save in a few matters, live by the European law,° while the re- 
mainder are subject to their own customary and religious usages, their own 
adat law, save that European property law and testamentary succession has 
been legislated for them.’ It is apparent that under such conditions conflict of 
laws problems arise among the nationals of the Indies itself, the solution of 
which is concerned in a field denominated interracial law. If it happens that 
in a particular instance the law of the individual members of the two groups 
is the same there is no interracial law question, but, vice versa, it is possible 
to have such a problem arising between persons of the same group, e.g., in 
real property, as we shall see infra. The usual case, however, is a conflicts 
problem existing in a legal transaction entered into by a native and a 
European, a native and a Chinese, a European and an Arab, and the like. 

The study and judicial development of interracial law has been the chief 
contribution of Netherlands Indies jurisprudence to conflict of laws, but 
there exists still another field of conflicts that merits some attention, namely, 
interlocal law. The scientific researches of van Vollenhoven and his followers 
have established that the native peoples are to be divided into nineteen 
groups.® Each of these groups has its own adat law, and although there are 
principles and concepts that are common to two or more or even a majority 


4 Indies Government Act, art. 131, paragraph 2a. 

5 The basic studies on adat law are those of van Vollenhoven, Het adatrecht van Nederlandsch- 
Indié, 3 vols. (1931-33). For a summary treatment of the subject in English, together with further 
bibliography, see Schiller, ‘“‘Native customary law in the Netherlands East Indies,” Pacific Affairs 9 
(1936), pp. 254-63. 

® Laws of 1919 and 1925 (Engelbrecht, pp. 169 ff.). 

7 Law of Dec. 9, 1924 (Engelbrecht, pp. 167 ff.). 

8 The legal institutions of these adat circles are set forth in the first volume of van Vollenhoven’s 
adatrecht, cit. supra, note 5. A complete bibliography of works dealing with adat law is to be found 
in Adatrechtstichting: Literatuurlijst voor het adatrecht van Indonesié (2d ed. 1927), with supplement 
thereto covering 1927-1937 (1938). 
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of the so-called adat circles,® there is still the possibility of a conflict of laws 
question between natives of different groups. 

In the following pages an attempt will be made to outline the study that 
has been undertaken and the judicial decisions that have dealt with private 
international law, interregional law, interracial law, and interlocal law, in 
the Netherlands East Indies. 


PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAW 


It is needless to dwell at length upon the conflict problems in the Indies that 
arise from legal transactions involving foreigners, or foreigners and Nether- 
lands subjects. For private international law in its widest sense is fairly uni- 
form throughout the world. Many of the rules regarding choice of law have 
been restated in Indies legislative provisions: “‘with respect to real property 
the law of the land or the place where the property is situated shall apply;’’! 
or “the form of each transaction is to be determined according to the laws 
of the land where the transaction is executed;”” etc. In specific instances 
treaties have regulated the private international relations of Indies subjects 
or residents, but it is to be noted that many of these have reference to Euro- 
pean territory alone.” For the rest, the rules that have been developed in the 
western science and jurisprudence of private international law have found 
application in the decisions of Netherlands Indies courts. Thus, it has been 
held that marital property transactions are to be interpreted according to the 
national law of the husband, and not by the /ex loci contractus;" that the normal 
rules of choice of law give way if the law to be applied is contrary to Nether- 
lands Indies public policy!‘—so it has been decided that the prohibition of 
marriages between German Aryans and Jews is of no vatidity in the Indies." 

All in all, there is little to be said of private international law in the Indies 
save that it adds examples to the general principles of conflict of laws. There 
is little excuse, however, for the almost complete disregard of these examples 
in Dutch studies on private international law.” 

* The common factors of adat law are treated by ter Haar, Beginselen en stelsel van het adatrecht 

939). 
i oh Provisions of Legislation, art. 17 (Engelbrecht, p. 165). 

1 Idem, art. 18. 

12 Cf, André de la Porte, Recht en rechtsbedeeling in Nederlandsch-Indié (1926), pp. 17 f.; Wagener, 
Verhouding, cit. infra, note 17, pp. 35 ff. An instance thereof, Raad Batavia 1928, 129 T. 64. 

18 Raad Batavia 1927, 126 T. 222; Raad Semarang 1928, 127 T. 350. 

4 Raad Soerabaja 1926, 127 T. 121. 

15 Raad Batavia 1936, 143 T. 466; cf. Kollewijn, Het duitse verbod van huwelijken tusschen 


Ariérs en niet-Ariérs, 142 T. 473 ff. 
1® Leading Dutch authorities in private international law pay little attention to Indies de- 
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INTERREGIONAL LAW 


Speculation as to the relation of the European private law of the Indies to 
that of Holland, the field of conflict problems that has been termed interre- 
gional law, dates back to the compilation of the Indies Civil Code in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century.!”? The opinion then expressed by one of the 
compilers of the code was one which prevailed for the remainder of the 
century. It was, in brief, that the Indies European law was an exceptional law 
for the Hollander while he was resident in the Indies, and that, in rank, it 
was of lower order than the private law of Holland.!* Even Abendanon," the 
first jurist to make a careful study of the legal relationship of the mother coun- 
try and the colony, speaks of a suspension of Holland law for a Netherlander 
residing in the Indies. Not until recent decades has Netherlands Indies law of 
European scope been considered neither exceptional nor of a lower rank. 
This must needs be so, since it is the private law not only of the Hollander 
and others of western extraction in the Indies, but since 1919 and 1925 of 
Indies subjects of Chinese origin. When Indies law has arrived at the status 
of an independent legal system, the problem of conflict with Holland private 
law must necessarily be present. 

In only a few cases has Indies legislation, or Holland enactment, deter- 
mined what law is to be applied in transactions of Hollanders in the Indies, 
or of Indonesians in Holland, or in other situations that involve interregional 
conflict.2° There is, however, one section of an Indies code that has evelved 
in the course of years into a basic principle of interregional law.” It was not 
originally conceived of as pertinent to interregional situations, nor was it 
even obligatory upon an Indies judge, yet now it is a rule of personal status 





velopments. Even such an extensive bibliography as that in Hasselt, De Nederlandsche rechtspraak 
betreffende internationaal privaatrecht, 1: ““Rechtspraak en literatuur” (1936), pp. 703-39, omits 
numerous studies and classifies others incorrectly; see the criticism of Wertheim, 144 T. 580 ff. 
There exists no comprehensive study of Indies private international law, but some pages are de- 
voted to it in such works as Carpentier Alting and André de la Porte, cit. supra, notes 1 and 12; 
cf. also Marcella, Algemeene bepalingen van wetgeving voor Nederlandsch-Indié (1913), pp. 160 ff. 

17 The leading works in the field are Abendanon, Publiek- en privaatrechtlijke verhoudingen 
tusschen Nederland en de Nederlandsche Kolonien (1891); Wagener, De verhouding tusschen het 
Nederlandsche en het Nederlandsch-Indische Privaatrecht (1932); Kollewijn, Interregional en inter- 
nationaal privaatrecht (1938); Wagener, Enkele onderwerpen uit het interregionaal personenrecht, 151 T. 
Supp., pp. 113-76. 

18 Cf. Kollewijn, op. cit., pp. 5 ff. 

19 Tbid., pp. 104, 113. 

20 E.g., Civil Code, arts. 366-67 (Engelbrecht, p. 243), concerning Holland guardianships 
continued in the Indies; Indies Government Act, art. 159 (Engelbrecht, p. 67), concerning the 
effect of Holland decisions in the Indies. 

#1 General Provisions, art. 16 (Engelbrecht, p. 165). 
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adopted even by Holland courts. As stated by Wagener,”? a leading jurist in 
this field, this primary interregional principle is that “Netherlands subjects 
in the Netherlands Indies, non-Netherlanders insofar as they do not reside in 
Holland, Surinam and Curacao, and Hollanders and other non-Netherlands 
Indies Netherlands subjects insofar as they reside in the Indies, possess Indies 
personal status.” A similar rule, respectively, for Holland, Surinam and 
Curacao personal status has been developed by jurists, the standardization 
being the work of scholars, for the legislators have not enacted identical pro- 
visions for the four areas of the Kingdom of the Netherlands.?* What this 
boils down to is, e.g., that the Indies law follows the Indies resident until he 
has established residence in one of the other territories of the Kingdom. In 
one particular there is uncertainty; what shall be the personal status of a 
Netherlands subject who has no domicile within any one of the four terri- 
tories.** Legislative action is necessary to provide for this exigency and at the 
same time establish a uniform rule of personal status in the books. 

Interregional law has borrowed the principles that guide choice of law in 
questions involving real property (real status) or involving obligations (mixed 
status) from the rules of private international law. Thus, it has been held that 
a contract entered into in Holland but to be performed in the Indies, is to be 
regulated by Indies law.?° But even here, the variance in the phrasing of these 
rules in Indies and Holland legislation leaves much to be desired.” Since the 
application of these last rules parallels that in international conflict of laws, 
the problems involving the rule of personal status, which is somewhat of a 
departure from the corresponding rule in the international sphere, is of more 
juristic interest. One or two significant decisions based on this principle fol- 
low. 

Perhaps the most numerous cases of interregional conflicts are in the law 
of guardianship. In a recent case before the Court of Justice at Batavia,?’ a 
mother who had departed with her child to the Indies, leaving the father in 
Holland, procured a divorce in the Indies but died before guardianship over 
the minor had been settled. An Indies act provides that the Batavia court shall 
name the guardian for a minor who has no domicile in the Indies; a Holland 
law makes provision for the appointment of the surviving parent by the judge. 
In this interregional conflict the law of the residence of the minor is that 


* Verhouding, p. 76. 

* The legislative enactments are set forth byWagener, Verhouding, pp. 55 ff. 
* Cf.Wagener, Enkele Onderwerpen, pp. 122 ff. 

* Residency Court Batavia 1933, 140 T. 680. 

* Cf. generally Wagener, Verhouding, pp. 79 ff. 

7 Raad Batavia 1936, 145 T. 85. 
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which is to be applied; consequently, the Batavia court refused to entertain a 
petition of an aunt of the minor and upheld the Holland judge’s appointment 
of the father, since the domicile of the minor was in Holland up to the time of 
the divorce and remained so. In.another case, before the Supreme Court of 
the Indies,?* divorced Holland parents now domiciled in the Indies sought 
permission to change the guardianship-decree of the Holland judge before 
whom the divorce was granted. The Indies Civil Code does not explicitly 
state what court shall have jurisdiction thereof, but inasmuch as Indies law is 
applicable to resident Hollanders, the Indies court within whose jurisdiction 
the parents reside has competence. These and other situations in the law of 
persons and of succession are of fairly frequent occurrence and the body of 
decisions in interregional law now form an interesting segment of the con- 
flict law of the Indies.?° 

One final point is the relation of interregional law to private international 
law.*° All are agreed today that the automatic adoption of the rules of the 
latter will not solve the problems of the former. For one thing, public policy 
plays a much less significant role in interregional law than in international 
conflicts. Further, vested rights merit more attention in interregional law 
because of the closer relation of Indies to Holland law than of Indies, say, 
to New York law. Since there are but few guiding principles provided by 
statute and since the rules of international conflicts are not to be applied with- 
out further reason, the judge is freer to turn to natural justice and equity in 
this sphere of conflict of laws. It is to be hoped that in the future the legis- 
lator will prevent too free decision by the judge by remembering that in the 
draft of new legislation or in the amendment of an existing provision, account 
should be taken of the fact that four different territories exist within the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, the legislation of each of which is more closely 
related to the others, than of any one to any foreign legislation. 


INTERRACIAL LAW 


The problem of conflicts that has attracted the greatest attention of both 
jurists and courts in the Indies is that dealing with the legal transactions 
between members of the three groups of population in the Indies itself, 
namely, Europeans, foreign orientals and natives.*! This sphere of conflicts is 


28 Supreme Court 1930, 132 T. 292. 

2° Numerous decisions summarized by Kollewijn, op. cit. supra, note 17, p. 21 n. 1. 

8° Cf. Wagener, Verhouding, pp. 12 ff., and a review thereof by Wageningen, 52 Rechtsgeleerd 
Magazijn 533 ff.; Kollewijn, op. cit., pp. 22 ff., and a review thereof by Wertheim, 151 T. 93 f. 

*1 The basic studies in this field are André de la Porte, Beschouwingen over quasi-internationaal 
privaatrecht, 91 T. (1908) 1 ff., 167 ff., 329 ff.; Kollewijn, “Interracial private law,” in The 
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somewhat unfortunately termed interracial law, intergentiel in Dutch.*? It 
dates back to 1887, when the question of mixed marriages was considered at 
an Indies jurists’ meeting.** Van den Berg believed that legislation was nec- 
essary in this case, and looked for general solution of interracial law problems 
by statutory enactment of a few broad conflict rules. In his time the legislator 
had made no allowance for interracial cases; members of each group were 
subject to their own law. Consequently it was thought necessary to turn to 
legislation to resolve situations between the members of the diverse groups. 

Within a short time the views of van den Berg were sharply attacked by 
Nederburgh, propounding a theory that he maintained in the face of strong 
opposition well into the third decade of this century.*4 This is that general 
legislation shall eventually do away with interracial difficulties, and further- 
more, that in cases of conflict between native and European law the former is 
to give way to the latter. Interracial law is but a temporary expedient, for 
eventually the higher, more moral, European law will prevail over the more 
primitive eastern law. Nederburgh insists that the native law has conscious- 
ly and unconsciously veered towards European law by reason of increas- 
ing contact with western commercial and economic conditions. : 

In the early years of this century, a third view of interracial law was out- 
lined, based on the view that one or the other of the legal systems should be 
the basis of decision. André de la Porte considered interracial law as the most 
important aspect of what he termed quasi-international private law.** By 
means of a fiction he would attribute territorial jurisdiction to each of these 
legal systems, and then apply principles of international conflicts. In other 





effect of Western influence on native civilisations in the Malay Archipelago (1929), pp. 204-36 (trans- 
lated into Dutch, 131 T. 517-53); Nederburgh, Hoofdstukken over adatrecht (1933), pp. 175-92; 
Klein, Bijdrage tot de studie van het intergentiel privaatrecht: Vermogensrecht (1933), pp. 1-71; 
Kollewijn, “Intergentiel recht in Nederlands-Indié,” 151 T. 551-77 (reprinted from 1939 Tydskrif 
vir hedendaagse Romeins-Hollandse reg, pp. 169 ff.). 

82 Unfortunate in that the law is not inter gentes, interracial, since the ‘European’ group includes 
Japanese, and the ‘foreign oriental’ is made up of Semitic, Indo-European and even Indonesian 
peoples; cf. van Mastenbroek, De historische ontwikkeling van de staatsrechtlijke indeeling der bevolking 
van Nederlandsch-Indié (1934), particularly pp. 97 ff., on the abrogation of the race criterion in 
the last decades. Further, unattractive due to the political connotation that ‘racial’ has acquired 
in recent years, wholly foreign to the writers on interracial law. The legislator employs ‘popu- 
lation-groups’ (bevolkingsgroepen) to designate the three elements, Indies Government Act, 
arts. 131 and 163, but an adjective like ‘interpopular’ or ‘inter-group’ means nothing. 

33 Handelingen der Nederlandsch-Indische juristen-vereeniging, 1887, part I, particularly the 
reports of van den Berg and Heijligers. 

% Summed up in his Hoofdstukken, op. cit. supra, in accord, Cassutto, Handleiding tot de studie 
van het adatrecht in Nederlandsch-Indié (1936), pp. 65 ff. 

55 Beschouwingen, Joc. cit.; cf. also his Recht en rechtsbedeeling . . . , op. cit. supra, note 12, pp. 19 
ff. In accord, Carpentier Alting, op. cit. supra, note 1, pp. 378 ff. 
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words, Europeans are presumed to have their place of residence in the juris- 
diction of the European legislation, land owned under native law is presumed 
to be situated in native territory, etc. Since interracial problems are frequent, 
and since legislative enactment could concern but a few of the situations, the 
fictional territorial jurisdiction enabled the courts to apply international con- 
flict rules whenever a person from outside a given group came within its 
bounds. 

Meanwhile, jurists of other colonial powers had turned their attention to 
the solution of the same questions. Arminjon*® thought of interracial law as a 
part of international conflict of laws, while Solus,*’ representative of French 
thought, is perfectly willing to tolerate native law, but permits the legislator 
or the judge to modify or abrogate it in the event it conflicts with French 
colonial public policy. The sphere of interracial law is considerably restricted 
in that he holds that native law is not to be applied if a native has contracted 
with a Frenchman, or if he has voluntarily accepted French law, or if native 
law is inadequate, or if it is contrary to colonial public policy. Neumeyer,** 
representing Germany, considered that the interests of the colonizing power 
should be supreme. So far as there were no conflicting interest he would ap- 
ply principles of international conflicts to interracial situations, stressing the 
personal rather than the territorial element of jurisdiction. Goadby,*® among 
English jurists, has sketchily treated of the matter, while American and Japa- 
nese writers have barely mentioned the problem.‘ 

None of the above represents the recent approach of Indies jurists and 
courts to interracial law problems. First and foremost it has been recognized 
that each of the legal systems is of as high a rank as the others; consequently 
there is no basis for the introduction of European legal ideas, either on the 
grounds of western morality or colonial public policy.“ Nor shall interna- 
tional conflict rules be introduced by means of fiction when competent know]- 
edge of the several legal systems will eventually lead to the establishment 
of principles of interracial law which are not the automatic reproduction of 


36 Précis de droit international privé, vol. 1 (1927), pp. 105 ff. 

87 Traité de la condition des indigénes en droit privé (1927); 131 T. 554 ff.; 132 T. 316 ff. Cf. also 
Eliesco, Essai sur les conflits de lois dans I’ espace, sans conflit de souveraineté (1925). 

38 “Privatrechtliche mischbeziehungen nach deutschem ‘kolonial recht,”’ Zeitschrift f. vilkerrecht, 
6 (1912), pp. 125 ff. 

39 International and inter-religious private law in Palestine (1926), pp. 9 ff., 113 ff., 142 ff. 

40 F.g., Yanaihara, Pacific Islands under Japanese mandate (1940), pp. 259 ff. 

4! Sharp criticism of Nederburgh in this respect by Kollewijn, 52 Rechtsgeleerd Magazijn, pp. 
488 ff.; and of Solus by Kollewijn, “Inter-racial private law,” cit. supra, note 31, pp. 221 ff., and 
132 T. 309 ff. 
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international conflict rules.‘? True, some international conflict rules are 
bound to be present, and the experience of other colonial powers may be 
fruitful, but in the end it will be the day to day interrelationship of European, 
foreign oriental and native in the Indies, chiefly as presented by the decisions 
of the courts, that will form the basis of the rules of interracial law.“ 

Legislation has long provided for the differentiation and classification of 
Europeans, foreign orientals and natives. Further, it is enacted that Euro- 
peans—and those attributed thereto—shall be bound by laws similar to those 
of Holland except so far as modified for Indies conditions, while native and 
foreign orientals are “subject either to provisions applying to Europeans, modi- 
fied as far as necessary, or to regulations applicable to them in common with 
Europeans, and for the rest the legal rules tied up with their religion and cus- 
tom shall be respected, from which, however, departure may be made when- 
ever the common interest or their own social needs require.’’*4 Thus, we see 
that provision is made for the imposition of European law upon natives and 
orientals. European law has actually been imposed generally upon the Chi- 
nese, and to a lesser extent upon the remaining foreign orientals.‘* In certain 
fields it has been applied to the natives, but in addition there may be voluntary 
subjection to European law by native and foreign Asiatic, either wholly or 
partially, or for a particular transaction.“ In all of these cases, then, the inter- 
racial problem is gone, for whether a European, Arab or native enters into a 
stock-broking transaction, for example, the rights and duties are the same. 
But where the native is living within his own “religious laws, popular institu- 
tions and customs,’’*’ the European within the provisions of the Indies Civil 
Code, there the cases of interracial conflict arise. 

There is no one set of principles that will serve as a basis for the solution 
of these problems. International conflict rules won’t do, in spite of the argu- 
ments advanced by André de la Porte and others. It is obvious that the /ex 
fori will mean nothing when the laws of all groups alike are valid in the court 
having competence; the same is true of all international conflict rules based 


42 Criticism of André de la Porte and others with the same views by Kollewijn, “Interracial 
private law,” op. cit., pp. 215 f., 233 f. 

# Kollewijn, Lemaire, Klein, ter Haar, among others, recognize interracial law as a distinct 
sphere of conflicts, references in Literatuurlijst . . . , cit. supra, note 8. 

“4 Indies Government Act, art. 131, paragraph 2b (Engelbrecht, p. 62). 


46 Supra, notes 6 and 7. 
‘6 Klein, op. cit. supra, note 31, pp. 27 ff., lists the statutes providing European law for the 


natives. The law of voluntary subjection of 1917 (Engelbrecht, pp. 174 ff.) is treated by Tobi, 


De vrijwillige onderwerping aan het Europeesch privaatrecht (1927). 
‘7 General Provisions, art. 11 (Engelbrecht, p. 164), “insofar as these are not in conflict with 


the generally recognized principles of equity and justice.” 
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on the sovereignty principle. Similarly, a rule that states that “the form of 
each transaction will be judged according to the laws of the land or the place 
where the transaction is executed.’’** has no application. Indeed, the legisla- 
tor has carefully provided that documents executed before European notaries 
are to be judged according to European law, in spite of the fact that they may 
be executed in native territory, between natives and concerning adat law 
institutions.*® Nor will the principle of the ‘party’s choice of law’ or ‘party 
autonomy’ solve interracial problems.*° Even though the act of 1917 per- 
mitting voluntary adherence by natives to European law is still law, it has 
been greatly curtailed by the courts; it exists only in the field of obligations 
and in portions of property law, and not at all in the law of the family and of 
succession. Consequently, a substantial amount of interracial law could not 
be guided by ‘choice of law’ principles. 

What this means is that interracial law is not founded upon a limited num- 
ber of general maxims, but is formed of a great number of sharply defined 
rules which specify what is to be the legal rule in particular circumstances. 
The source of the rules of interracial law is varied.*! Many of them are to be 
found in legislative enactments. Further, interracial character is given to 
statute by judicial interpretation, attributing to the legislator an intention of 
providing for situations involving more than one racial group. Then there is 
the occasional drawing upon rules of private international law by way of 
analogy, more often reference to customary law, and in a few cases the recog- 
nition of juristic science as the source. But above all, interracial law rules flow 
from judicial decisions, the ultimate source thereof not being mentioned. 
There is danger of ‘judge-made’ law herein, but it cannot be disputed that in 
recent years decisions of the courts—and the reliance upon precedent that 
accompanies such activity—play a major role in the framing of principles of 
interracial law.*? Some of the basic rules of the present day are described in 
the following paragraphs.** 

The most numerous provisions of interracial law deal with marriage. 
Mixed marriage regulation had seen a long history when, in 1896, the rule 


48 Idem, art. 18. 

4° Idem, art. 19. 

5 See generally Klein, op. cit. supra, note 31, pp. 45 ff. 

51 See Kollewijn, 151 T. 553 ff. 

52 On the importance of decisions and precedent in Indies law, see ter Haar, 140 T. 35-79. 

58 The only comprehensive studies of the substantive rules of interracial law are by Kollewijn, 
151 T. 554 ff., and “Het hooggerechtshof van Nederlands-Indié en het intergentiel recht,” Feest- 
bundel K. Bataviaasch genootschap, vol. 1 (1929), pp. 327-74, limited to decisions of the Supreme 
Court, as the title indicates. The following sketch is based upon these two works, brought up to 
date by recent decisions. 
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was laid down that the woman therein followed the status of the husband in 
both public and private law.** Only the questions whether she had entered 
into the marital state, or whether there were hindrances thereto, are decided 
according to her own law.®* So a woman within the European law group who 
marries a Mohammedan native may well be entering a polygamous relation. 
The state has only interfered with this in one respect, and that recently: if a 
European woman marries a Christian native who later is converted to Islam 
—and she would normally follow his status—she retains her acquired Chris- 
tian-native status. Another mixed marriage rule is that the ceremony shall 
always be evidenced by a marital contract, even if the law of the man does not 
require it.” 

The rules that a child born out of wedlock shall follow the status of its 
mother, or that of the father if recognized by him, and that parents recognize 
a child according to their own law and not that applicable to the child, all 
antedate the formal study of interracial law. It may be noted that some judges 
had difficulty in applying these rules to the children of a European woman by 
a Chinese man, but otherwise they are consistently followed.** An excep- 
tional rule provides that children of a native woman can only be legitimated 
by the man, even though he subsequently marries the woman.*® Judicial deci- 
sions early established the principle that the law of the testator governed the 
inheritance, whether it be real or personal property. Thus real property, 
having the status of European land, that is left by a native is inherited accord- 
ing to adat law; native property left by a Chinese according to European 
law.*! Such is the case regardless of the fact that the executor named in the 
will,®? or the creditors of the testator, are of a different racial group; in the 
latter case the extent of the liability of the heirs is likewise determined by the 
law of the testator." 

The prime rule of interracial real property law is that the law applicable 
to parcels thereof remains the same, regardless of the racial group to which 
the owner or possessor belongs. There are, and have been for ages, ‘European 


54 Royal decree of Dec. 29, 1896 (Engelbrecht, p. 505); cf. van Hoeve, 135 T. 451 ff. 

55 Idem, art. 7. 

56 Marital ordinance for Christian natives of 1933, art. 74 (Engelbrecht, p. 521); cf. generally 
Lemaire, 138 T. 655 ff. 

57 Decree of 1896, supra note 54, arts. 6-7. 

58 Kollewijn, “Hooggerechtshof ...” pp. 341 ff. 

5® Civil Code, Art. 275 (Engelbrecht, p. 221); cf. Kollewijn, op. cit., pp. 347 ff. 

® As early as 1865, according to Kollewijn, and still the law, Raad Batavia 1940, 152 T. 27. 

®t Landraad Menado 1935, 144 T. 253. 

 Raad Batavia 1933, 139 T. 91. 

% Landraad Menado 1934, 144 T. 215; Raad Batavia 1934, 141 T. 166. 
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lands’ and ‘native lands.’** So, if a native in good faith dwells on European 
land, the prescriptive period is determined according to European law; a 
question of adjoining property rights with respect to native land is judged 
according to adat law, even though one of the parcels is held by a European. 
In view of the fact that adat law considers houses as things apart from the land 
on which they are situated, the Supreme Court has decided that alienation of 
a house on native land is not a violation of the statute prohibiting alienation 
of native ground to non-natives.” Juristic writers have criticized this deci- 
sion in that it is the task of the legislator and not of the judge to decide this 
political-economic question, a view which has been reflected in the decisions 
of lower courts.** Real property security is likewise governed by the status 
of the land. Native security interests are but little developed, and numerous 
problems are put before the courts.®® So, if there be a security transfer of a 
house, together with a lease by the ‘purchaser’ to the ‘vendor,’ shall the court 
treat this transaction as a genuine sale, or as a fictive sale serving security 
purposes, or decide that a new adat law institution of property transfer for 
security purposes has been developed? Recent decisions still show no uni- 
formity of view in this situation.” 

In contrast to decisions respecting real property there are relatively few 
upon personal, or more properly movable, property. The general rule is 
that the law valid for the claimant governs the rights over the goods. In an 
interesting case, a European purchased animals that he entrusted to a native 
housekeeper; she betrayed this trust and sold them to a British Indian, thus a 
foreign oriental, who was ignorant of her wrong. In a suit by the European 
the court held that according to European law the Indian was owner of the 
animals; the wrongful sale by the native did not involve native law, since the 
parties concerned were both under European law.”! 

In the sphere of contracts there exist rules governing particular interracial 
transactions as well as general rules indicating which law is to be applied. 
Of the former type are the land lease ordinance for Java,” or the labor con- 
tract law of the large agricultural, rubber and mining enterprises.”* In inter- 

% Cf. Kollewijn, “Hooggerechtshof . . .”” pp. 334 ff. 

65 Residency Court Tjilatjap 1931, 134 T. 459; and cf. Raad Batavia 1939, 153 T. 486. 

66 Raad Medan 1938, 149 T. 416. 

67 Supreme Court 1927, 127 T. 1; and idem 1931, 134 T. 142. 

68 Kollewijn, Intergentiel recht... ; p. 563. 

69 Cf. Klein, op. cit. supra, note 31, pp. 115 ff.; note in 151 T. 603 ff. 

7 Raad Padang 1932, 137 T. 197; Landraad Klaten 1938 and Raad Batavia 1939, 151 T. 595. 

71 Raad Batavia 1929, affirmed Supreme Court 1930, 133 T. 385. 

7 Ordinance of Feb. 15, 1918 (Engelbrecht, p. 1647). 


78 Civil Code, book III, title 7A (Engelbrecht, pp. 394 ff.). Cf. Kollewijn, 139 T. 19 ff.; Bud- 
dingh de Voogt, 141 T. 555 ff.; Tetering, 154 T. 439 ff. 
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racial contracts not regulated by legislation, a number of conflict rules exist, 
interacting upon one another. There is the rule that contracts are to be per- 
formed according to principles of equity;”4 further, that the intention of the 
parties shall govern the choice of law to be applied.’> The determination of 
this intention is one of the most difficult tasks of the judge, for use of a 
notary or even mention of European law does not necessarily prove conclu- 
sive. Another point to be considered is the relative position of the two parties. 
If one of them occupies the leading role with respect to the terms of the con- 
tract, his law governs; so a Chinese shop-owner is the principal party in a 
shop-sale and his law governs, regardless of the racial group of the pur- 
chaser.” Further decisions regarding interracial law of contracts occur re- 
peatedly in the reports, but no more space can be devoted to them here.” 

The least developed field of interracial law is that of wrongful acts or 
torts. Decisions generally apply the law of the injuring party, so that the 
liability of native chauffeurs is determined according to adat law even though 
Europeans or European companies are injured.”* And if the widow of a man 
killed sues the native officer of a European juristic personality, in this case 
the State, the fact that the plaintiff could also have sued the employer, does 
not prevent the adjudication of her claim against the native employee accord- 
ing to native law.”® It should be noted, in conclusion, that in certain cases, the 
injury is determined according to the law of another group than that of the 
tortfeasor, e.g., where a European sugar employee had neglected to observe 
the safety rules required by adat law.*° 

So much for the content of interracial law in the Indies. In a little more than 
half a century it has developed from a mere off-shoot of private international 
law into a self-sufficient body of legal doctrine that, in my opinion, is un- 
equalled elsewhere and one that merits careful attention in post-war times. 


INTERLOCAL LAW 


The fourth type of conflict of laws situation is that comprised within the 
term interlocal law. As has been intimated earlier, the adat law of the native 


™ Raad Padang 1930, 134 T. 701; Raad Semarang 1933, 143 T. 361; Supreme Court 1935, 141 
T. 625. 

75 Residency Court Padang 1930, 132 T. 417; Landraad Indramajoe 1933, 142 T. 155; Raad 
Medan 1935, 142 T. 710; Landraad Malang 1938, 148 T. 764; Raad Batavia 1938, 149 T. 421. 

76 Landraad Malang 1937, 148 T. 80; Rijksraad Ternate 1938, 149 T. 425. 

7” A special number of 151 T., pp. 581-656, is devoted to interracial law, including numerous 
contract cases. 

78 Landraad Padang 1932, 138 T. 476; Landraad Indramajoe 1933, 141 T. 178. Cf. also Raad 
Soerabaja 1941, 154 T. 378.. 

7® Landraad Palembang 1935, affirmed by Raad Batavia 1935, 142 T. 232. 

8° Residency Court Probolinggo 1916, 108 T. 223. 
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is not uniform throughout the archipelago. The same is true of the civil and 
religious customs of the various foreign orientals, but since conflict problems 
within this group are so infrequent they can be omitted from consideration 
herein. As for the indigenous inhabitants, in some adat circles, the communal 
organization may be along patriarchal lines, in others matriarchal, some adat 
areas may consist of a loose confederation of villages, others may be well- 
organized native states.*! In other words, there is sufficient differentiation to 
outline nineteen different adat circles, each with its own adat law. Con- 
sequently, the legal relations that arise between members of different adat 
groups must necessarily involve questions of conflict of laws. These inter- 
local conflicts may well be considered a species of interracial law, but two 
significant points of difference are to be noted.®? Interlocal law depends pri- 
marily on a legal system territorial in origin that attaches to the person of a 
member of the group; in that respect it is rather akin to interregional law 
than to interracial law. Secondly, interlocal law has received hardly any recog- 
nition from the legislator; what development has occurred in this sphere of 
conflicts is due to the writings of jurists and the decisions of courts. 

Since most interlocal situations arise in connection with the law of the 
family or succession, it is imperative to determine whether or not one of the 
parties to the transaction has severed his connection with his own adat circle 
and aligned himself with another, as is very often the case.** This is not nec- 
essarily a question of residence or domicile, as the following cases indicate. 
In determining what effect should be given the last expressed wishes of a 
native of Minangkabau who had spent a great deal of his life outside that 
region and had lastly been in the service of an oil company in northern Su- 
matra, the court laid great weight on the strong bonds existing in Minangkabau 
adat between husband and wife, and father and child, and held that the de- 
ceased had not dissolved his ties with that group and passed over to another 
group.*4 Again, a Padang court held that Nias law was to govern in deter- 
mining the heirs of a Nias woman who came from the Batoe Islands to the 
mainland at Padang and there lived with a Chinese; she was still a Nias 
woman in spite of long residence away from her place of birth.*° On the 
other hand, a man from Benkoelen (south Sumatra) who married a Minang- 
kabau woman and lived in Fort de Kock (Minangkabau town) was con- 


%! Ter Haar, Beginselen .. . , op. cit. supra note 9, pp. 13 ff. 

8 On the relation of interlocal to interracial law see Klein, op. cit. supra, note 31, pp. 13 ff. 

8 Cf. Lemaire, 138 T. 655 ff. 

% Raad Padang 1927 and Supreme Court 1930, 131 T. 82; the decision accords with the ad- 
visory opinions of ter Haar and Carpentier Alting, requested by the court. 

85 Landraad Padang 1931, 135 T. 290. 
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sidered to have entered the Minangkabau community as far as family rights 
were concerned.®* So also a Palembanger of central Sumatra who married a 
Soendanese woman and resided in Bandoeng (west Java) was governed by 
Soendanese adat marital property law rather than the adat of Palembang.*” 
These marital cases indicate that the mixed marriage rule of interracial law 
does not govern interlocal conflicts. 

At times local variations within a given adat circle give rise to interlocal 
conflict problems. Two such cases further illustrate the complexities of inter- 
local marriage law. A native court in the Batak lands of north central Su- 
matra decided that the obligation of the uncle of a bridegroom (from one con- 
federation of villages) to pay the dowry to the father of the bride (from an- 
other confederation) was to be decided according to the law of the husband, 
but the appellate court at Padang held that the law of the place where the 
bride’s father was living governed, since it was there that negotiations re- 
specting the gift of the dowry were made.** Again, in a case arising in the 
Lampong Districts of southern Sumatra, where a bridegroom had volun- 
tarily paid the bride-price in accord with the adat ceremonies of the bride’s 
locale, recovery thereof was to be determined according to the adat law of the 
bride, since the bridegroom had temporarily entered her adat sphere; this, in 
spite of the fact that the woman, upon marriage, entered into the family group 
of the man, and was governed by that adat.®® 

It is in connection with interlocal law that some brief mention of interre- 
ligious conflicts may be made.®° Whatever may have been the status of these 
conflicts in the past, now they are part and parcel of either interracial or 
interlocal law, depending on whether the parties are members of different 
racial groups, or members of various subdivisions of the same group. For the 
most part, native customary law prevails over religious law save where 
legislation has provided that priestly courts have jurisdiction to determine 
certain questions of Mohammedan law, or where particular institutions are 
set forth for Christian natives. The holding of a native court in Tapanoeli is 


86 Landraad Fort de Kock 1939, 153 T. 204. 

87 Landraad Bandoeng 1927 and Raad Batavia 1928, 128 T. 75. 

88 Landraad Sipirok 1938 and Raad Padang 1938, 149 T. 278. 

8° Landraad Teloekbetoeng 1938 and Raad Batavia 1939, 152 T. 177; cf. also Landraad Kota- 
boemi 1938 and Raad Batavia 1939, 152 T. 194. 

*° An excellent study of recent date, in English, is by Westra, “Custom and Muslim law in the 
Netherlands East Indies,”’ Transactions of the Grotius Society, 25 (1939), pp. 151-67. Cf. also the 
standard treatment by van Vollenhoven, op. cit. supra, note 5, vol. II, pp. 126 ff.; further refer- 
ences in Literatuurlijst . . . , op. cit. supra, note 8, pp. 442 ff. and Supp., pp. 153 ff. 

 E.g., ordinance of Jan. 31, 1931 re penghoeloe courts (Engelbrecht, pp. 154 ff.); marriage 
ordinance for Christian native, cit. supra, note 56. 
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typical: where adat indicates that members of the same district may not inter- 
marry, to do so constitutes an adat delict, and the fact that the persons con- 
cerned are Mohammedans and such intermarriage is permissible according to 
Islamic law makes no difference.*? In a case in northern Celebes the court 
applies Mohammedan law ‘with exceptions’: a local native woman married a 
Javanese Mohammedan and the married couple settled in Menado, northern 
Celebes. As heirs of the deceased woman the court recognized the children 
of predeceased brothers and sisters of the woman, according to Mohammedan 
law, but in addition allowed an adopted son to share according to the cus- 
tomary Celebes adat, a rule completely at variance with Islamic law.** 

The difficulties of deciding when a native has left one adat group and 
entered another, when native customary law is to prevail over the native’s 
religious law, are but two of a host of questions that the Indies courts are but 
teginning to resolve. Help from the legislator and further study by jurists is 
necessary before any great progress can be made in working out the princi- 
ples of interlocal law. The increasing attention that was being given this 
sphere of conflicts in the years just past augurs well for rapid development 
after reconquest from the Japanese. 


CONFLICT OF LAWS IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


The colonial policies adopted by the Dutch, coupled with the peculiar 
position occupied by the Indies in the Netherlands state, has led to ex- 
ceedingly interesting and highly significant developments in the field of 
conflict of laws. Yet the efforts of the legislators, jurists and courts of the 
Indies and Holland along these lines are not generally known outside these 
lands. It is pertinent to point out the significance of these endeavors not only 
to jurists and students of colonial administration but also to all those who are 
interested in questions of post-war reconstruction. 

The interest of the jurist is apparent; not every nation need have recourse 
to the varied phases of conflicts that have been outlined herein, but a recogni- 
tion of the existence of international, interregional, interracial and interlocal 
law, and a realization of the differences between them, might lead to a 
sounder treatment of the basic legal concept. One has but to call to mind the 
conflict between citizens of different states in this country, between the 
ordinary citizen and the American Indian within the land, or the inhabitant 
of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands or Samoa across the seas, to realize that 
comparative study might be helpful in our own case. 


“ Supreme Rapat Goenoeng Toea 1934, 154 T. 217. 
% Landraad Menado 1928 and Raad Makasser 1929, 131 T. 112. 
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The student of colonial affairs is well aware of the value of the proper 
solution of conflict problems for an orderly administration of the country, 
yet no other nation can point to such an extensive consideration of them as 
can the Dutch, even though they have but begun to tackle certain phases. 
Consequently, the American, English, French legislater, jurist and eventually 
court might do well to delve deeper than has been done in the past into 
Indies statutes, monographs and reports. 

Finally, whether post-war reconstruction be along national or interna- 
tional lines, there will certainly be a long period of interrelation between 
western and eastern peoples in Asia, Africa and the Pacific. One factor, and 
not a minor one, in the peaceful intercourse of European and Asiatic, of Chris- 
tian, Mohammedan and Hindu, of Moro, Batak, Javanese and Papuan, will 
be an understanding of the problems that arise as a result of legal transactions 
among them and the need for some effort to lay down guiding principles that 
will bring about just solutions thereof. 
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In all probability, Moslem merchants from Hindustan, especially from 
Gujarat, brought Islam to the Indonesian Archipelago. They arrived in 
| the same way and by the same means as their ancestors who brought 
P. Hindu civilization twelve centuries earlier. Islam was introduced by mer- 
chants and not by conquering Arab legions, or even by missionaries. 

Indonesian chronicles describe the first arrival of Islam in legendary form.’ 
f They have no chronological order, and the development, lasting centuries, is 
[ ; ascribed to a miracle, to a Wali (a Saint, literally ‘‘a Lord’s friend’”’). The 
. historical account can be derived from inscriptions, epitaphs and travel logs. 

In Leran, near Sourabaya, an epitaph was found corresponding to the year 
1082 or 1102 a.p. It is an epitaph for a non-native Moslem woman. If this 
stone was not imported from abroad in later times, it is the oldest known 
H monument of the presence of Moslems in the archipelago.? A tombstone in 
1 Samudra (Atchin) mentions in the Arabic language that there lies buried 
| Sultan Malik al Saleh, who died in 1297 a.p.* In Trengganu (on the border of 
Hi Malacca and Thailand) a stone inscription has been found, bearing a year cor- 
4 responding to 1303 or 1387 a.p. It is a Malay inscription in Arabic charac- 


i ters, regarding some important religious law.‘ 


Islam.” In Stapel’s, Geschiedenis van Nederlandsch-Indié. 


Ravaisse, “Inscription coufique de Léran a Java,” 65 BTG. 





Gresik,” 54 BTG. LIV. 


inscription.” Jour. Roy. Asiatic Soc. Malay Branch. 
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NTIL the arrival of the Europeans, sea traffic to the Indies was merely 
coastal. Sailing ships went from port to port along the coasts. As the 
\ Strait of Malacca was, of old, the gateway to the Indonesian Archipelago, it 
is no wonder that Islam was introduced first in the settlements along the 


Marco Polo in his itinerary related the presence of “‘Mooros’’ in Ferlec 
1 Cf. C. C. Berg, “Javaansche geschiedschrijving” and R. A. Kern, “‘De verbreiding van den 
2j. P. Moguette, “De oudste Mohammedaansche inscriptie op Java.” Welt ae P. L. 
*H. P. Moquette, De eerste vorsten van Samudra-Pasei (1913), and “Praalgraven in nae en 


*H. S. Paterson, An early inscription from Trengganu. C. O. Blagden, “A note on the Trengganu 
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(in New-Atchinese: Peureula) in North Sumatra.’ The famous Morroccan 
traveller, Ibn Battutah, who was known to have lived for many years in 
the palace of the Sultan of Dihli, and who visited Samudra in the years 1345 
and 1346 A.p., wrote that the ruler of Samudra was a Mohammedan, who per- 
formed his religious duties with the utmost zeal. He belonged to the madhab 
of Imam Shafi’i. Many customs reminded him of those he had seen in India.* 

In his ‘General report of the coasts of the Oceans,” the Chinese Moslem 
Ma Huan relates, how he visited the archipelago in the period between 1405 
and 1433 a.p. as Secretary Dragoman of one of the envoys of the Chinese 
Emperor Yung Lo. In the northern part of Sumatra the main state was al- 
ready Islamic. In 1414 he visited the King of Malacca, Mohammad Sekandar 
Shah. Ruler and people were already Moslems and very strict believers in 
the faith. Malacca was the main starting point of Islam propaganda in the 
archipelago, as its trading relations to the east and to the west increased 
rapidly.” 

By 1415 the whole of Sumatra’s north coast was islamized. Gujarat was in 
that period the origin of Islam culture. Ma Huan wrote, that on the island of 
Java there were “foreign Moslem colonies”’ in the harbors of East Java; the 
native population was still Hindu-Javanese. He saw many Chinese im- 
migrants, amongst them Moslems. 

The Javanese colony in Malacca, founded about 1300 a.p., soon became 
Moslems as we have seen. This colony influenced the newcomers from Java, 
who formed Moslem cells after their return to Java. Moslem families formed 
a community, and when the ruler embraced the new religion, there was a 
new Moslem state. Even nowadays we see the spreading out of Islam on 
this same pattern. Those Javanese traders too brought Islam to the Moluccas. 
In Ternate we find a Moslem sultan, as early as i464. 

One of the first Portuguese travelers, de Barros, gave a description of the 
Indies.* He stated that to the East all belongs to pagans, with the exception 
of Malacca, a part of Sumatra, some harbours in Java and some Molucca 
islands, which belong to the Moores, ‘““The pest,”’ as he added, “which spread 
from Malacca by the road of commerce.” 

People in Java believe that the conversion to Islam was due to the “Nine 
Saints” (Wali Sanga). According to their belief, fitting to the harmony of 


5 The Book of Ser Marco Polo. 
° de Fremery et Sangumetty. Ed., Voyages d’lbn Batoutah ed. Tome IV. 

7, W. P. Groeneveldt, Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca compiled from Chinese sources. 
Batavia, 1877. 

*P. A. Tiele, “De Europeers in den Maleischen archipel,” Bijdr. Kon. Instit. 1V. 
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the Universe, Islam must inevitably succeed Hindu-Javanism. The power of 
Hindu-Javanese Modjopahit must move to an islamized Demak. The reasons 
are beyond human judgment. 

The further spreading of Islam in the archipelago was due to the na- 
tives themselves. Contact with the cradle of Islam, Arabia proper, took 
place only in the 17th century, when the first pilgrims from the Indonesian 
archipelago undertook the pilgrimage. 

The situation at present is as follows: of the nearly 70 million native in- 
habitants of Indonesia 90% are Moslems. With the exception of a few thou- 
sand Bedouis and Tenggerese, Java has been entirely islamized. In a few places 
in Java the Catholic and Protestant missions have been able to form a nucleus. 
With the exception of the Christianized Toba Bataks and the pagan Kubus 
and Mentawais, Sumatrans are Moslems. Borneo is a region where Islam is 
still in the process of penetration. The Malay inhabitants of the coastal re- 
gions are practically all Moslems. Along the rivers—the natural means of 
communications with the interior—Islam finds its way inland. South Celebes 
and Lombok are wholly islamized. The Minahassa, the Toradja-region and 
the Ambon-islands are preponderantly Christian. In the lesser Sunda Islands, 
the rest of the Moluccas, Catholic and Protestant missions have been very 
active. In Bali we still find Hindiusm, of an Indonesian character. 


INDONESIAN SENSE FOR SYNCRETISM 


One of the reasons why it was possible for Islam, and for Christianity too, 
to spread so easily in the Indonesian archipelago, is the great sense for syn- 
cretism of the inhabitants of Indonesia.® But also as in other countries Islam 
had to adapt itself to the peculiarities of the Indonesian population. When 
Islam arrived in the Indies it had already reached its full growth. The system 
was fixed. Islam theoretically fixes human relations, from the crib to the 
grave. It intends not only to be a religious teaching, but also to regulate the 
social structure. But in Indonesia too there is a great difference between the- 
ory and practice. Religion and social life are difficult to divide in the Indo- 
nesian community. The society considers itself as a religious unity. The Al- 
mighty, already in pre-islamic ages, demanded the services of the whole 
man, in his personal as well as in his social life. Religion, therefore, is no 
private business. But the theory of Islam has not been able to conquer the 
Indonesian philosophical and spiritual life and the practice of the Indo- 
nesiin customs and manners, known under the Arabic name “adat.”’ 


* Dr. H. Kraemer, Javaansch syncretisme. 
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In the whole history of the conversion of Indonesia there was no trace of 
any outward force. For the Holy War is not the only way to spread the true 
religion. According to the theory it is only allowed to resort to the use of 
force, when exhortation and preaching have proved to be in vain. 

Islam knows no priests. In Islam there are no sacraments, the administer- 
ing of which must be done by certain persons, authorized to do this. It is 
one of the most important moral duties of every Moslem “‘to encourage other 
co-religionists in doing things which are good and forbid the bad.” Religious 
authority is confined to the scribes, who become, because of their knowledge, 
naturally the teachers and informers of the less learned in their community. 
For those who look for a higher blessing in mysticism than the official religion 
offers, the leaders of the mystic fraternities become guides on the path to 
higher knowledge. But here also, religious authority comes only from the 
individual, the free choice of those who recognize it. 


THE INDONESIAN MOSLEM 


How intensive is the faith of Indonesian Moslems? Are they true Mos- 
lems? Many ethnologists used to compare Islam in Indonesia with a coat 
full of holes. Through these holes, they said, the pagan was peering out. It is 
difficult to evaluate the religious sincerity of the individual; but “Allah has full 


knowledge of all things.” (Koran S.LV—32). But there are external indica- 
tions which can help us in judging the religious profession of a people, for in- 
stance: disposition towards the religion; the number of mosques; the number 
of Islamic schools, associations, etc.; and the number of pilgrims. 

The Indonesians consider themselves good Moslems. As a whole they pro- 
fess the religion not better, but also not worse than any other Moslem people. 
Indeed, there are many Indonesians who consider themselves to be Moslems 
just because their parents are Moslems; or because they have said the creed 
that “there is no God, but the only God, and that Mohammed is His Prophet,” 
or because they have been circumcised; because they are not allowed to eat 
pork nor to drink wine. But this knowledge constitutes also the greater part 
of the knowledge of Moslems in other countries. 

In all Moslem countries I have visited, certain articles of faith are taught 
and defended in a uniform manner. These are: the belief in Allah as the only 
God; the belief in His Messengers, who have come to proclaim His will to 
humanity in different periods of history; the belief in His Angels who have 
transmitted the revelations to the Messengers and who are furthermore in 
this world and in the next the immediate executors of Allah’s commands; 
the belief in Allah’s books in which the revelations are recorded; the belief in 
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the day of the resurrection of the dead, and in the universal world judgment, 
which Allah will hold over all his creatures; the belief in the predestination of 
all good and evil by the Almighty. 

Of these matters only vague concepts and ideas penetrate to the illiterate 
mass of the people. In Indonesia the mass has not given up the adoration of 
the old “‘sacred things,’’ sometimes disguised as Islamic Saints. To obtain 
fulfillment of their wishes they continue to employ the old approved methods 
of magic and exorcism, even though they know that it is no longer permis- 
sible. They only add to the old Indonesian incantations, which today are 
called by the Arabic name “‘rafals,” the “‘bismillah” (in the name of Allah). 
The situation is not different in other Moslem countries, even where Islam 
has been taught for 13 centuries! The difference remains a difference of 
degree and colour, not of kind. 

The Indonesian Moslems belong to the madhab of Mohammad Ibn Idris as 
Shafi’i. This is the same madhab of the first bringers of the faith in Indonesia. 
The class of the Kyashis and Gurus, especially in Banten and Cheribon, saw 
to it that Islam was professed in the manner of the ancestors. These 
orthodox said, that an individual “‘idjtihaad”’ (individual source study from 
the Koran and the Hadiths i.e., the Holy traditions) was not allowed. ‘“The 
law comes to our generation on the authority of reliable theologians.”’ 

The fikh-books, which are frequently used in the Indies are: Tuhfat al 
Muhtadj bisarh al Minhadj, and [ anat al talibin, Minhadj al talibin.”® \t often 
happens that the law does not give a decisive answer to certain problems. 
Generally in such a case, a question (su’al) is formulated in a meeting of 
theologians and answered in public on a certain day, usually in the mosque 
after the Friday salaat. Sometimes a question is sent to Mecca or to Cairo 
to be answered by the theologians there in the form of a “fetwah.” 

The Reformed Movement of Mohammed Abduh in Egypt found also a 
response in the Indies. Students from Mecca and Cairo as well as books and 
newspapers brought new ideas to the Indonesian world. Especially ‘‘Mo- 
hammadiyyah,”’ an association, established by Kyahi Hadji Dahlan against 
the growing influence of the Christian mission in Java, took the stand of 
the Reformed Movement. Later on the movement was strengthened by the 
Egyptian Sudanese Ahmad Surkati, leader of the Al Irshad, by the Persatuan 
Islam in Bandung and the Persatuan Moslimin Indonesia (Union of Moslem 
Indonesians). They strove to study the sources for an interpretation of the 
law to gain authority for abolishing adat institutions, which were regarded 


10 Cf., Th. W. Dr. Juynboll, Handleiding tot de kennis van de Mohammedaansche wet. 
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as contrary to the true faith. They rejected the belief of the orthodox in 
the infallibility of che “‘idjma’ ”’ (consensus) .” 

Remarkable is the ascetic tendency of the Indonesian Islam as a conse- 
quence of the sense for tapas and for initiation rites of pre-Islamic times. 
The yearly fasting during the month of Ramadan is enforced very severely, 
and even more than the law prescribes. It is generally known by an Indo- 
nesian name puasa or pasa. Every desa or kampung has a mosque for the 
community. Many Indonesians have also a private smali house of prayer in 
their garden (Janggar or surau). The oldest mosques still show their Hindu 
architecture.!? The mosque of Panjunan, probably the oldest remaining one, 
(Cheribon) even has a wall adorned with Kala-heads. 

Besides the general practise of reserving parts of mosques for women, 
there are in the Indies also, thanks to the work of Mohammadiyyah, special 
women mosques.” 

The Indonesian woman is generally more devout than the man. If she is 
still pagan, then her religiousness is expressed in many sacred rituals, magic 
customs, feasts, offering of flowers and fruit. Many mosques have been 
established from the worshipper’s collections. As a peculiarity we have the 
bedug, a huge drum, and the tabuh, a split drum, made of wood to call the 
people to salaats. (In Arabia the transfer of the call is accomplished by per- 
sons, stationed at different points of the city.)With many of the old mosques 
we find cemeteries. Nowadays, separate cemeteries are established. One 
can judge the religiousness of the people by their care of the cemeteries. 
An uninterrupted seven-time-visit to the mosque of Demak during the hadj- 
festivals is equal in the belief of the Javanese to one pilgrimage to Mecca. 
The birth of the Prophet and the ascension are commemorated regularly. 
The feast of Hasan and Husain is no longer celebrated generally. 

Regarding marriage and married life we would like to make the following 
observation. Although the law, with certain restrictions, permits a man to 
have four wives, education and economic difficulties make most of the men 
monogamous. In certain circles of women the wish has been expressed for 
a government regulation to restrict polygamy, but most of the religious 
women take the stand that the divine law cannot be changed and place their 
hopes in their persuasion of the men. Now and then it occurs that the woman 
demands a divorce from the man by apostasy. A peculiarity—probably im- 


1 Cf., G. F. Pijper, “(Nieuwe godsdienstige denkbeelden in Benkoelen”’ in his Fragmenta Islamica. 

2.N. J. Krom, Inleiding tot de Hindu Javaansche kunst, 2nd ed., vol. 3, 1923, and Masdjid dan 
Makam doenia Islam. Balai Poestaka Batavia, 1932. 

18 G. F. Pijper, “‘De vrouw en de moskee”’ in his Fragmenta Islamica. 
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ported from Hindustan—is the ta’lik formula,—djandjining ratoe—or djandji 
dalem—the promise prescribed by the ruler, which every groom pronounces 
at the marriage ceremony. By the ta’lik, whereby the husband at the mar- 
riage ceremony declares his wife to be divorced in case he would fail in 
certain duties toward her, the position of the woman has really much im- 
proved. 

For the Indonesian Moslem, knowledge has another value. It has always 
more or less the character of mystic knowledge. A learned man is a holy 
man. The school as the temple of knowledge is for the Indonesian a living 
conception. Knowledge is spiritual power, and it is not distinguished from 
any other power which one possesses through birth, inspiration or other- 
wise. The original schools were called Pesantrens and often were attached 
to mosques. The pupils have their living quarters (pondoks) in the schools 
and try to acquire knowledge from their teachers, while working according 
to old Indonesian customs. Children, who do not wish to go too deeply into 
the study of religion, learn to recite some verses from the Koran, as well 
as the prayers and laws necessary for the execution of the salaats. 

Mohammadiyyah was the first association to establish schools along mod- 
ern lines (sasdrasah), where the pupils learn mathematics, reading and writ- 
ing, geography, etc., as well as the teaching of the Koran and sacred history. 
The Mohammadiyyah schools were the first religious schools on the basis 
of Moslem religion, which made use of school benches and school books. 
Mohammadiyyah has established hospitals and orphanages and schools for 
the training of teachers. It is the only association which conducts Islamic 
missionary work along modern lines. Before the invasion of the Japanese, 
plans had been made to establish a Moslem Theological University. 

The pilgrimage has always interested the Indonesians. The Prophet said, 
that he, who has done the adj in the right way, “will become as pure of sins 
as he was when his mother bore him,” and “for a pilgrim, who answers all 
requirements, there is no other recompense than Paradise.” In the 17th cen- 
tury Indonesian pilgrims risked their lives to accomplish the journey to 
Arabia in the small sailing craft of that time. At that time it took years to go 
and return safely to the mother country. Since the opening of the Suez Canal 
and the use of the comfortable steamships little courage is needed to do the 
pilgrimage. It is, however, still regarded as an accomplishment in most 
parts of the archipelago. The pilgrims call themselves after their return 
hadjis, and in their circles they are treated with more reverence. 

Since 1872 a Netherlands Consulate has been established in Djeddah to 
look after the interests of the Netherlands subjects. Some twenty-five years 
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ago the Dutch Government first appointed a medical officer to stay in Djed- 
dah, to give medical attention to the Netherlands subjects. At the moment 
our vice-consulate is the only foreign agency in the Holy City of Mecca. 
The number of pilgrims varies considerably from an all time high of over 
52,000 in 1927 to practically none in the war years 1915 and 1916. The cost 
per head in recent years averages about 800 florins. 

Every positive religion gives self-reliance to its believers. But it was not 
until after 1910 that Moslem associations on a modern basis were estab- 
lished. The first was Sarekat Islam, originally an association of Moslem 
merchants, who saw the danger of the Chinese conquering markets and 
monopolizing trade. Later on the Sarekat Islam, influenced by communism, 
became the non-cooperative Partai Sarekat Islam Indonesia (The Indonesian 
Party Union of Moslems). This P.S.I.I. joined Pan-Islamic movements, its 
chairman went to Mecca to attend a Pan-Islamic conference. Its actions met 
but little success. 

Mohammadiyyah had more success with its social work, as noted above. 
Nahdatoeloelama is an association of orthodox theologians and teachers, 
which still has great influence. More than knowledge the Indonesians ad- 
mire exemplary life. The Ahmadiyyah movement of Qadiyan and Lahore 
has also followers in the Indies. Most of their books in English have been 
translated into Dutch and many native languages by ardent members. Re- 
cently in Djokjakarta the Partai Islam Indonesia was founded by a group of 
reformist Moslems, who seek to cooperate with the government in building 
up the country. In the Peoples Council there has been, until the Japanese 
invasion, hardly no direct representation of the Moslems, but every Moslem 
member of the Council is ready and willing to fight for the rights of his 
religion. 

POLICY OF THE NETHERLANDERS TOWARDS ISLAM 


The policy of the ““Vereenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie” in its capital 
Batavia was characterized by an intolerance both racial and credal. In a 
church-order for the municipality of Batavia concerning the conversion of 
pagans of December 7th, 1643, one can read among other things: 


“The high officials should see to it, that the Moorish circumcision and schools will 
be forbidden and Chinese and other pagans will be prohibited from having their 
services of pagan superstition and devil’s worship, which they have especially in 
their temples and also at night in the streets. Also their devilish knowledge of for- 
tune-telling should be forbidden, for in no Christian republic such a violation of God’s 
Honor should be permitted for whatever reason it might be, for it will only give joy 
to non-Christians and annoy the Christians.” 
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In 1716 a prohibition was issued against the transport on ships of the 
Vereenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie of “pilgrims, who have visited the 
tomb of Mohammeth in Mecca.”’ It was further stated “that vagabonds like 
that are harmful because of their influence among the Mohammedans.” 

The post-Napoleonic years gave the Indies more liberal regulations with 
regard to non-Christian religions. The spirit of intolerance began to give 
way. Clause 97 of the “Regulation for Commissaries-General” (N.E.I. 
Gazette 1818 No. 87) stated, that “the prayer meetings of all religions in 
the Netherlands Indies have the protection of the High Government, pro- 
vided, that this prayer meeting is of no danger for public order.” 

This regulation apparently acknowledges the principle of freedom of re- 
ligion and became the forerunner of later state-regulations and the following 
clauses of the New Indies Constitution: 

173. Everyone professes his religious opinions in absolute freedom, subject to the 
safeguarding of society and its members against infringing of the regulations on 
criminal law. 

174. (1). All public religious services inside buildings and private places are al- 

lowed, as long as they do not disturb the public order. 
(2). The consent of the Authorities is required for public religious services 
outside buildings and private places. 

175. The Governor-General sees that all religious sects will obey the general regu- 
lations. 

It was the late famous orientalist Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje (1857-1936) 
to whom the Netherlands Indies owe the better understanding between gov- 
ernment and people. The scientific study of Islam in the Indies began with 
his arrival in Batavia in 1889. Many books and articles on that subject had 
appeared before that year, but the authors failed to grasp oriental concep- 
tions. His frequent and uninterrupted contact with the Indonesian world, 
and his numerous voyages through the archipelago made Dr. Hurgronje 
familiar with the Indonesian society and mind, its wants and needs. This 
was possible through his knowledge of Indonesian language, his preparation 
in Holland, his stay in Mecca and his extraordinary excellent tact in meet- 
ing orientals. His books and articles still are the main source for the study 
on Islam in general and the Islam in Indonesia in particular. His work has 
been continued by many of his students, and officially by the Office for In- 
donesian A ffairs. 


CONTACT WITH ARABIA AND PAN-ISLAMISM 


Islam intends to be universal. The greatest symbol of this universalism 
is the pilgrimage, the Hadj. In peace-time many thousands of Moslems from 
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all corners of the world come together in Mecca, in Arafat, in Mina to per- 
form their duty. There they have the opportunity to meet each other in 
religious brotherhood. Since the 17th century Indonesians have taken part 
in the yearly pilgrimage.When the sea communications became more com- 
fortable more Indonesians went to the “West.” From the very beginning 
many pilgrims stayed in Mecca, to study or to die there to be buried in the 
Holy City. Even in Mecca the Indonesians were inclined to keep to their 
own groups. Few were interested in Moslems from other countries. 

In the Near East peoples are preoccupied with themselves. Everywhere 
there is a tendency to strengthen national feeling. In the Holy City of Mecca 
a refuge for all Moslems alike, the Moslems are officially classified in Saudi 
Arabia as subjects and as foreigners with different rights and privileges. 
The Indonesian feels that he is a foreigner and stays a foreigner in this 
Moslem center. 

A common action against European states or Christians has never been 
universal since the time of the Crusades. There has since been always a 
reason for a certain limited action as that against Italy because of the treat- 
ment of Moslems in Lybia, or against England because of the Palestinian 
question, or again against Turkey because of its abandonment of Islam 
traditions. As long as the Arab states have diverging interests, Pan-Islamism 
will remain an empty word. Fortunately the Moslem kings are liberal. The 
Egyptian king gives an example every day of his broadmindedness, sup- 
ported therein by the Shaikh al Azhar, Shaikh Mustapha al Maraghi, a 
well known reformist. He is the protector of many Christian, Coptic and 
Jewish institutions. Even the puritan Wahhabi-ruler, King Ibn Sa’ud, who 
formerly fought the so-called “prohibited new institutions” is beginning 
more and more to allow modernization to satisfy the foreign pilgrims. 

But no matter how indifferent the Indonesian Moslem may become to- 
wards the daily duties of Islam and towards the higher ideals of his fellow- 
Moslems, he will call the Azan (call to the salaats) in the ears of his newly- 
born babies, and as he is placed in his grave the same Azan will be sung! 
Thus he will continue to be born and to die a good Moslem! 
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EARLY MAN IN INDONESIA 


FrRANz WEIDENREICH 
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IHE history of the discoveries of Early Man in Indonesia has been 

marked by bold speculations and surprising successes alternating with 
frustrated hopes and discouraging lulls from the time when the first explorer 
in search of his remains set foot on Java’s soil. This explorer was Eugéne 
Dubois. He came to the island in 1889 for the outspoken purpose of finding 
the “missing link’’ and—he found it. What particular considerations induced 
him to seek after such a creature—at this time rather an idea than a sub- 
stantiality—on this seemingly forlorn outpost of the Asiatic continent, we 
do not know. Dubois never told what prompted him to look for such a 
phantom in Indonesia. But the fact is that he quit his position at the De- 
partment of Anatomy of the University of Amsterdam and entered the 
military service of the Dutch colonies as a health officer. In April 1889, 
he was delegated to “extend his studies to the tertiary and diluvial fauna of 
Java.” From that year until 1895 Dubois explored all the localities known 
from earlier investigations to be particularly rich in fossil remains, and as- 
sembled from them a large collection of plants and animals. 


DISCOVERY OF JAVA MAN 


The climax of his work was reached when, in 1891, Dubois, digging on 
the bank of the Bengawan or Solo River, near Trinil in Central Java, came 
across, among a great number of animal bones, the skull cap of a manlike 
animal that, as he himself reports, “I have named Pithecanthropus erectus, 
considering it as a link connecting apes and man.”’ None of the previous 
discoveries of fossil man raised such a commotion throughout the scientific 
and lay world as this defective skull of Trinil. Some experts dismissed it as 
being merely a big ape and, therefore, not of any bearing on the problem of 
human descent; others fully agreed with Dubois in regarding the “Java 
Man”’ as a'true intermediate form. 

However, it must be admitted that the case really was somewhat compli- 
cated, for, not far from the skull cap but apparently coming from the same 
horizon, there was also recovered a complete, well-preserved femur that 
unexpectedly did not differ in any way from the femur of modern man. Du- 
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bois did not hesitate to attribute cap and femur to the same type, even to the 
same individual; but as he himself felt the inconsistency of the anatomical 
facts, he continued to seek for particularities in the femur definitely diver- 
gent from those of modern man. The fact of the matter is the human femur 
and the ape-like skull cap seemed after all to be incompatible with each other. 
To render the situation still more precarious, Dubois persisted in the belief 
that the Trinil man had nothing in common with the anthropoids, considered 
by the authorities as the kin next to man, but instead should represent a 
kind of giant gibbon. Therefore, according to Dubois the line leading from 
lower apes to man should not cross the anthropoid group, but should proceed 
from a gibbon stage directly to man. 

After Dubois had left Java, a lull lasting almost forty years set in, ob- 
viously because nobody inside and outside Java was interested enough to 
continue Dubois’ work. This lull, it is true, was interrupted by occasional 
expeditions to Trinil undertaken by the Geological Survey of Netherlands 
Indies and by one of a larger scale outfitted by the widow of the well- 
known German zoologist, Selenka. Yet, except for collecting a considerable 
number of fossil plants and animals and very valuable geological data con- 
cerning the site where the skull cap of Trinil was recovered, all this endeav- 
our did not yield a single piece of fossil man. 


DISCOVERY OF PEKING MAN 


A fresh impetus came when, in 1929, another primitive hominid, the 
‘Peking Man” or Sinanthropus pekinensis, was brought to light. As Davidson 
Black has emphasized already in his first publication, Peking Man shares 
with Pithecanthropus not only the “abnormity”’ that he lived at the utmost 
periphery of the Asiatic continent, presumably the native site of the origin 
of mankind, but the skulls recovered at Choukoutien resembled, both in 
general appearance and in numerous characteristic details, the Trinil skull 
to such an extent that there could not be the slightest doubt as to their 
close relationship. More than this, as the Sinanthropus finds were much more 
complete, comprising almost the entire skull, they incontestably prove that 
Fithecanthropus does not represent a big ape or more precisely a giant gib- 
bon but a true hominid like Sinanthropus. 


RECENT FINDS IN JAVA 


This surprising solution of the Pithecanthropus riddle had no traceable 
influence on the lull in Java itself. But strangely enough, three years after 
the discovery of the first Sinanthropus skull and while the excavations in 
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China were in full swing, the scientific world was surprised by new finds in 
Java’s soil. In 1930, the Geological Survey of Netherlands Indies started 
with excavations on the terraces of the Solo River near Ngandong, about 
twenty kilometers downstream from Trinil, in order to clarify certain strati- 
graphical questions connected with the demarcation of Upper Pliocene and 
Lower Pleistocene horizons. On this occasion not less than eleven skulls 
and skull fragments were found, all of them displaying the same type. W.F.F. 
Oppenoorth, who made the first preliminary and thus far also only publica- 
tions (1932 and 1937) on this material, defined the skulls as ‘‘neanderthaloid”’ 
and gave the type the name Homo soloensis.Whether and to what extent this 
classification can be maintained we shall see below but in any case this Homo 
soloensis apparently differed from Pithecanthropus not only in form but also 
stratigraphically. 

At last the years-long lull was broken. Still more exciting discoveries fol- 
lowed each other at relatively short intervals. In 1936, J. Duyfjes, carrying 
out field work on the order of the Dienst van den Mijnbouw in the ‘“‘Poet- 
jang beds” of the Lower Pleistocene near Modjokerto, not far from 
Soerabaya, came across a fairly well preserved skull of a baby that repre- 
sents “‘the oldest datable human fossil in Asia” thus far known. G. H. R. 
von Koenigswald, in charge of the description of this skull, regarded it as 
the skull of a Pithecanthropus-like hominid and called the type Homo 
modjokertensis. 


PITHECANTHROPUS A TRUE HOMINID 


Not long after this discovery (1937), the find of a fragment of a human 
lower jaw was announced. This fossil came from a site which already had 
yielded animal remains of the same kind as those found in the Trinil beds by 
Dubois and his successors, yet thus far none was of human character. Von 
Koenigswald did not hesitate to attribute the specimen to Pithecanthropus, 
chiefly induced by the obvious identity of both geological formations con- 
cerned, of Trinil and of the new site. The newly opened Pithecanthropus 
source goes under the name of the Sangiran district. It is situated also in that 
part of Central Java which is drained by the Bengawan (Solo) River and its 
tributaries. More precisely, the district, an old subsided dome cut through by 
the Tjemoro River, not far from its meeting with the Solo River, lies north 
of Soerokarta and about 45 kilometers west of Trinil. It is to the lasting 
credit of Dr. von Koenigswald that he at once recognized the extraordinary 
significance of the new Pithecanthropus site and organized a collecting serv- 
ice to work the site. In so doing he had the financial support of the Carnegie 
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Institute of Washington, through its President, Dr. John C. Merriam. 
The next year (1938), the work of the organization bore fruit. Fragments 
of a hominid skull were collected, which after restoration turned out to be 
a typical Pithecanthropus, resembling the Trinil skull cap as one egg the 
other. The only, but remarkable, difference is that the new specimen—Pithe- 
canthropus Skull II—is much more complete than the Trinil find, assuring 
thereby the description of Pithecanthropus as a primitive hominid was true 
beyond any further doubt. 

The only one who seemed dissatisfied with the new turn things had taken 
was Dubois. For inconceivable reasons, he violently contested the claimed 
Pithecanthropus character of the new finds, ascribing them to Homo soloensis 
or even to modern man represented as fossil form in Java by the Wadjak 
Man, as we shall see later on. Dubois finally went so far as to discredit and 
undermine von Koenigswald’s entire work, yet he failed to discourage him. 
In spite of all the unfriendliness of such an authority as Dubois undoubtedly 
still was, von Koenigswald continued to collect all that he could get from the 
fossiliferous layers of Sangiran. When I visited Java in the late summer of 
1938, I had an opportunity to examine some skull fragments which had 
just been recovered from the site. They formed parts of a third Pithecan- 
thropus skull, this time that of a juvenile. When, at the beginning of 1939, 
von Koenigswald came to Peking to study the new Pithecanthropus material 
with the facilities of the Cenozoic Research Laboratory and to compare it 
with Sinanthropus, he brought along with him, as a pleasant surprise the 
still unprepared upper jaw of a fourth Pithecanthropus skull which had been 
recovered from the same Sangiran district only a few days before he had left 
Java. It was while he was still in Peking that the skull itself arrived. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF TWO NEW DISCOVERIES 


The scientific exploitation of these recent exciting finds has been unduly 
deferred by various circumstances, all of them originating from the adverse 
political situation in Europe and the Far East. Nevertheless, the collecting 
itself went on in Java. Because it is now completely cut off from all com- 
munication with the outside scientific world and there is thus far no prospect 
of any change in the immediate future, I feel justified and obliged to announce 
here for the first time the epoch-making discoveries of two new types be- 
longing to the anthropoid-hominid line unknown up to this time. Both come 
from the Sangiran district. The first find, made in 1939, represents the 
fragment of a lower jaw with three teeth in place. Von Koenigswald was 
uncertain for some time as to the character of the specimen, attributing it 
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first to Pithecanthropus, then to a type intermediate between Pithecanthropus 
and anthropoids. According to a letter sent by Ir. W. C. B. Koolhoven, 
Director of the Geological Survey of Netherlands Indies, and addressed to 
the American Museum of Natural History, von Koenigswald has now made 
up his mind and considers the fossil as ‘‘a new fossil hominid, perhaps related 
to Australopithecus.”’ It is thus related to that strange group of anthropoid- 
like forms discovered in recent years in South Africa and described by R. A. 
Dart and R. Broom under various names. The second, and thus far the latest 
find made in 1941, also represents the fragment of a lower jaw consisting, 
by an odd chance, of about the same portion of the bone and of the same side. 
This fragment, too, has three teeth in place. As stated in Koolhoven’s letter, 
von Koenigswald regards this specimen as belonging to the same form as the 
first reported jaw, but on account of the exorbitant size of the second speci- 
men he considers it as that of a male individual, whereas the first jaw is 
thought to be that of a female. For this new fossil hominid von Koenigswald 
proposes the name Meganthropus palaeojavanicus. 

The list of Java fossils related to man, however, is not exhausted with these 
latest acquisitions. In his first year in Java, Dubois was presented with a 
heavily fossilized human skeleton which B. D. van Rietschoten, while pros- 
pecting for marble, came across on a terrace-like limestone deposit above 
the shore of the fresh water lake of Wadjak, near the south coast of Central 
Java. Dubois for a long time did not pay attention to this discovery. The 
first record was published almost thirty years later, in 1920. In this paper 
he defined the type as a “proto-Australian.” Unfortunately, no further finds 
came to light from this place during the intervening years and attempts to 
identify the exact location of the original site ended in failure. 

Before entering into a discussion of the classification and significance of 
all the hominid material which is now available, we have to refer briefly 
to the geological and palaeontological data, which offer an indication of 
their chronological ranging. As Java was submerged until the end of the 
Tertiary, the history of man or his immediate ancestors cannot begin earlier 
than Late Pliocene or Lower Pleistocene, at least so far as this island is 
concerned. The Lower Pleistocene itself is represented by the so-called 
“Djetis beds” from which Homo modjokertensis was recovered. The “Trinil 
beds,” which overlie the Djetis formation in both Trinil and Sangiran and 
have yielded all that goes now under the name of Pithecanthropus, belong to 
the Middle Pleistocene. Homo soloensis, the Ngandong Man, comes from 
the terraces of the Solo River, the so-called “‘(Notopoero beds,”’ which over- 
lie the Trinil beds in Ngandong as well as Sangiran, and belongs, therefore, 
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to the Upper Pleistocene. Where the Wadjak Man comes in, nobody can tell 
on the basis of geological data, because they are almost entirely missing. 
But as Wadjak Man has undoubtedly all the anatomical characters of modern 
man, he may be not older than Latest Pleistocene. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE NEW FINDS 


It follows from the above statements that Homo soloensis corresponds to 
that form group of fossil hominids which passes in West- and Central Europe 
under the name of Neanderthal Man, and that Pithecanthropus, with his 
close resemblance to Peking Man, exhibits a previous stage of human evo- 
lution whose equivalent thus far has not been discovered in Europe. The 
morphological sequence of the evolutionary types of man would, therefore, 
faultlessly coincide with the chronological sequences of the different 
Pleistocene divisions, at least as far as Java is concerned. But there are also 
here some flaws in the scheme. First of all the baby, Homo modjokertensis, 
appears geologically as the most ancient type. It is extremely difficult to 
pass a conclusive verdict upon such a juvenile specimen, particularly when 
delicate morphological questions come into consideration. Nevertheless, the 
skull as a whole shows definitely human characteristics, besides some typi- 
cal primitive features. Therefore, it can easily be attributed to Pithecanthropus. 
If the baby skull really belongs to the Djetis beds of the Lower Pleistocene 
in which it was embedded when recovered—which I still doubt for reasons 
I cannot discuss here—the only correction we have to make in our minds is 
the pre-dating of the Pithecanthropus occurrence. Another problem arises 
with regard to the Trinil femur. How did this bone get into the Trinil beds 
if it were not a part of a Pithecanthropus skeleton? In this case it has to be 
borne in mind that none of the human fossil remains in Java, regardless of 
age and geological conditions, is found in the place where the individuals 
lived or died. There is evidence that all have been transported by mud streams 
of huge dimensions and greatest vehemence caused by terrific volcanic erup- 
tions which, as we know, did not happen once but were common events 
during the entire Pleistocene Age. Under those circumstances it would be 
no wonder that a skeleton element became mixed up with those of quite 
different kind, locality or even geological division. My guess is that the 
Trinil femur belongs to Homo soloensis, for together with the above-mentioned 
Ngandong skulls a shinbone was found that fits very well in form and size 
to the femur. 

There is still another complication caused by the discoveries of the two 
jaw fragments ascribed by von Koenigswald to the new fossil hominid 
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Meganthropus, which allegedly were recovered from the Lower Pleistocene 
of Sangiran. Yet a thorough investigation of the casts which came to my 
hands by courtesy of Dr. R. von Koenigswald and Ir. W. C. B. Koolhoven 
convinced me that the smaller jaw was not a human one but that of an orang- 
utang-like anthropoid whose existence in Java during the entire Pleistocene 
is verified by hundreds of isolated teeth collected by Dubois as well as von 
Koenigswald. The second jaw fragment is undoubtedly human but it ex- 
ceeds by far in the size of the teeth and especially in the thickness of the 
bone all that is known hitherto not only of fossil or recent man but, so far 
as the bone is concerned, even the biggest gorilla of any collection in the 
world. Since it is, notwithstanding, human, as proved by the character of the 
dentition and certain features of the chin, I would prefer to call the type 
Goliath javanicus. How it fits into the whole scheme of human evolution 
is, however, another story that cannot be told here. 

Very little is known about the culture of the fossil human population of 
Java. There have been found plenty of stone implements, picked up from sites 
with and without skeletal elements. But thus far they cannot be identified 
with certainty as belonging to definite types. This holds in particular true 
for Pithecanthropus. The great trouble is that, as already indicated above, 
none of the bones is gathered from places where Pithecanthropus really lived 
but only from secondary deposits. This is proved by the geological and 
stratigraphic character of the matrix, as well as by the fragmentary condi- 
tion of the skeletal parts. Pithecanthropus Skull IV, for instance, is completely 
crushed and the bones of the brain case are telescoped, an event that must 
have happened when the flesh was still on, for otherwise they could not have 
been petrified in their distorted positions. Stones with the character of arti- 
facts have been also collected with the Ngandong skulls and even the pres- 
ence of true bone implements has been claimed in the latter case. But there 
is little probability that this interpretation is correct. 


PROVENANCE OF DIFFERENT HOMINID TYPES 


Considering all of the facts, one question presents itself. As Java sub- 
merged toward the end of the Tertiary and the existence of an advanced 
primate, maybe Pithecanthropus or his forerunner, is authenticated for the 
Lower Pleistocene, this type must have come from the mainland, which was 
then connected with Java either via Sumatra and the Malayan peninsula or 
via Borneo, the Philippines and Formosa. Regardless of which route is given 
preference, there are strong indications that, leaving India aside, a primitive 
hominid form lived in the southern parts of China from which both Peking 
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Man and Java Man may have originated. Not less interesting is the related 
question as to the origin of Homo soloensis andWajdak Man. Did they im- 
migrate, too, as fully developed types or did they evolve directly from 
Pithecanthropus as their parent form in Java itself? After a thorough investi- 
gation of the Ngandong skulls executed on the originals and casts, thanks 
to the courtesy of Professor W. A. Mijsberg and Ir. W. C. B. Koolhoven, 
I do not hesitate to answer the latter alternative in the affirmative. Homo 
soloensis differs decisively from the European Neanderthalians and resembles 
Pithecanthropus in general form and specific features so closely that he can 
be classified flatly as an enlarged Pithecanthropus type. On the other hand, 
the skull of Wadjak Man and those of at least some Australian natives of 
today come so near to the Ngandong Man that they appear in turn as ad- 
vanced and correspondingly modified Ngandong forms. 


THE NEED FOR FURTHER EXCAVATIONS 


The knowledge of early man in Indonesia is thus far restricted to Java. 
Nothing has been known about occurrences in other Indies islands. But 
Dubois collected fossil and sub-fossil teeth of an orang-utang from caves of 
Sumatra. This anthropoid was a contemporary of Pithecanthropus not only in 
Indonesia but also in the south-east of the Asiatic mainland. If orang-utang 
migrated from Java into Sumatra during the Lower Pleistocene and lived 
there, why could not Pithecanthropus do likewise? However this may be, 
Java is thus far the only place in the world where all the stages of human 
evolution, the known as well as obviously also some unknown ones, are 
assembled in very small areas readily accessible and easily excavated at 
small cost. It would be an unpardonable fault against science and the public 
in general were this unparalleled opportunity not more appreciated and 
utilized than it has been in the past history of Java’s scientific exploration, 
when the opportunity presents itself again.* 


* For geological, palaeontological and archaeological data, cf. H. de Terra and H. L. Movius, 
Jr., Research on early man in Burma and Java, Part V, Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc., Vol. 32 (1942). 
For archaeological data, cf. R. Heine-Geldern, “Prehistoric research in Indonesia,’ Amn. 
Bibliogr. Indian Archaeol. (1936), vol. 9, pp. 26-38. For anthropological data, cf. the numerous 
articles referred to in J. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan, “‘Anthropologische bibliographie van den Indischen 
archipel en van Nederlandsch West-Indie,” (Suppl. by A. J. van Bork-Feltkamp). Medeelingen 
van de afdeeling volkenkunde van het Kolonial Institut, Extra Serie No. 3, 1940. 
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THE VEGETATION OF MALAYSIA 
E. D. MERRILL 


Harvard University 





HE Malay Archipelago is not only by far the largest group of islands 

in the world, but it is also from the standpoint of its vegetation one of 
the very richest regions on the globe. In this paper the term Malaysia is used 
to cover not only the Sunda Islands that form the center of the Netherlands 
East Indies—Sumatra, Java, and Borneo—but also the Malay Peninsula, in 
itself almost an island and biologically a part of the region, the Philippine 
Islands to the northeast, the Lesser Sunda Islands, Celebes, the Moluccas, 
and New Guinea. From northern Sumatra to eastern New Guinea the dis- 
tance is approximately 3,000 miles and the land area of the region designated 
herein as Malaysia is somewhat in excess of 1,200,000 square miles. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MALAYSIAN WORLD 


Malaysia lies wholly within the tropics, most parts of it being subject 
to heavy precipitation, high temperatures, and high humidity, all factors 
favoring the development and perpetuation of a most luxuriant vegetation. 
In many parts of this vast region the rainfall is more or less evenly distributed 
throughout all seasons of the year, while in other parts there are distinct and 
alternating rainy and dry seasons; and it is largely the seasonal distribution 
of the rainfall that has determined the areas of certain vegetative types, 
and at the same time delimited the great agricultural areas for the export 
crops such as rubber, coconut products, sugar, quinine, coffee, tea, pepper, 
Manila hemp, tobacco, sisal, tapioca, and other major products. Successful 
and large scale production of these commodities is limited to those areas 
that have certain combinations of soil, temperature, humidity, and rainfall 
distribution. Certain crops must have a fairly well distributed rainfall in 
all or most months of the year, while others can be grown successfully only 
where there are well defined alternating wet and dry seasons, and still others 
are adapted to intermediate conditions of rainfall, between the constantly 
wet and the alternating wet and dry areas. In very limited areas almost semi- 
arid conditions prevail. 

The entire region is essentially mountainous, with the higher peaks in 
Sumatra, Java, Celebes, Philippines extending to from 5,000 to 11,150 feet. 
The highest peaks in the entire region are Mount Kinabalu in British North 
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Borneo, attaining an altitude 13,400 feet and Mount Wilhelmina in the Snow 
Range of Netherlands New Guinea reaching a height of 15,500 feet. Although 
Malaysia is strictly tropical, temperate conditions prevail at higher altitudes 
and the varying types of climate naturally favor a remarkable diversification 
in the flora and fauna of the region. 


RICHNESS OF THE FLORA 


Within the limits of a short paper it is manifestly impossible to give a 
detailed picture of the vegetation of Malaysia. While many parts of the re- 
gion are biologically far from well-known, yet enough is known to warrant 
the statement that no part of the world presents so many intriguing problems 
in reference to plant relationships and phytogeography as does this great 
archipelago. Some years ago on the basis of a study of endemism in such 
regions as the Malay Peninsula, Java and the Philippines, the three areas 
where the flora is best known, I made an estimate that the total number of 
species in the higher groups of plants within the entire region could not be 
less than 45,000, and from what has been published within the past few dec- 
ades regarding the floras of the lesser known islands, I am now of the belief 
that this estimate is too low. It is probable that not less than eighty per cent 
of all the species occurring within the archipelago are limited to this par- 
ticular region. Witness what has happened within the present century. The 
known Philippine flora has been increased from less than 2,500 species in 
all groups to over 8,500 for the flowering plants alone, to which must be 
added approximately 1,000 species of ferns and fern allies. The situation 
in reference to New Guinea is even more spectacular. Although we have 
no approximate census of the known New Guinea species, less than 1,000 
species were known to occur in that, the largest island of the group, in 1900. 
The evidence at hand indicates that its flora is even richer than is that of the 
Philippines. I merely mention in passing that in a single paper published in 
1911-14 no less than 1,153 new species of orchids were described from Ger- 
man New Guinea alone; and the area of German New Guinea is only about 
68,500 square miles. By way of contrasting the flora of such a tropical 
region as Malaysia with that of a temperate country, it may be noted that 
a reasonably conservative estimate for Malaysia is 45,000 species—this is 
of course in excess of the definitely known species—while the known flora 
of the northeastern United States and adjacent Canada, extending from 
Labrador and Newfoundland south to the Virginia-North Carolina boundary 
and west to Minnesota, eastern Kansas and Missouri is less than 6,000 
species. 
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A GREAT CENTER OF ORIGIN 


It is clear that with perhaps 40,000 species limited to the region under dis- 
cussion Malaysia as a whole forms one of the great centers of origin in 
the world; and from this center in the past migrations have extended north- 
ward through the monsoon region to the Himalayas, and farther east through 
Indo-China, along the China coast to Formosa and southern Japan, southward 
to northwestern Australia, eastward into Micronesia and Polynesia, and to 
a certain degree westward to the Mascarene Islands and Madagascar. 

Biologically, this great archipelago lying between Asia and Australia, 
presents a remarkable region for the study of geographic distribution of 
plants and animals. In addition to its very large and strictly endemic ele- 
ments, it has in previous geological times received accessions from both 
Asia and Australia; and at the same time it has supplied a very extensive 
series of species to both regions, for migrations in certain geological 
periods were effective both ways. In general the fauna and flora is a char- 
acteristic one, which we may designate as Malaysian, and perhaps insular 
as opposed to continental; its continental elements being peculiar in their 
distribution. In general the Asiatic elements are strong in the north and west 
and become more and more attenuated as one progresses to the east. On the 
other hand the Australian elements, strong in New Guinea and fairly strong 
even northward as far as the Philippines, become very greatly attenuated as 
one goes to the west and many of them do not reach western Malaysia at 
all, or if so, only in very small numbers. There is nothing in the climate, soil, 
or other factors that should inhibit a more or less generalized distribution of 
the various vegetative types throughout Malaysia—from east to west and 
from north to south. We perhaps find a logical explanation of the peculiar 
phases of geographic distribution within Malaysia in the geologic history 
of the region. 

RELATION TO THE CONTINENT 


One has only to scan a modern map to note that all of the Sunda Islands 
—Sumatra, Java, Borneo—and neighboring smaller islands extending east 
as far as Bali and in the Philippines through Palawan to the Calamian group 
lie on the Asiatic continental shelf; similarly New Guinea lies on the Aus- 
tralian continental shelf. These two great continental shelves are delimited 
by the present two hundred meter line. There is no geological evidence 
of any direct connections between Asia and Australia since Tertiary times; 
but as opposed to this there is a very great deal of evidence to indicate that 
in Pliocene-Pleistocene times all of the islands east of Macassar Strait at 
times formed a part of the Asiatic continent, and during these same periods 
New Guinea was united with Australia. The islands to the west formed what 
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has been aptly called Sundaland and those to the southeast Papualand. It 
is worthy of note that a change in sea level today of only 45 meters would 
unite all of the Sunda Islands, including Palawan, to Asia, and that a change 
in level of only 20 meters would unite New Guinea to Australia. 

The numerous islands lying between Lombok at the south, northward 
through Macassar Strait and the central and northern Philippines eastward 
through the Lesser Sunda Islands to the Moluccas have had an entirely dif- 
ferent geological history. Instead of being reasonably stable and at times 
continental, this intermediate area has been markedly unstable and always 
insular since the Tertiary or perhaps earlier. In contrast to the two great 
continental shelves characteristic of Sundaland to the west, and Papualand 
to the southeast where the ocean floor is continuously flat, and with an aver- 
age water depth of only about 60 meters, this intermediate area is char- 
acterized by the presence of enclosed deep sea basins, their depths varying 
from 1,200 to 6,000 meters. The islands within this intermediate area have 
been subject to great elevations and depressions not once but a number of 
times in geological history. Intermittent connections between various 
island groups within this area doubtless occurred at times, but there were no 
widespread general connections such as happened to the west and north and 
to the southeast. The fauna and flora of this entire intermediate area is made 
up of its endemic and indigenous elements plus infiltrations from the north 
and west and southeast. Thus Wallace’s line which was so designated by 
Huxley to indicate the line of demarcation between the Asiatic and Australian 
faunas is apparently the western boundary of the old Sundaland continent 
when Sundaland formed a part of Asia; and Weber’s line, the most accredited 
substitute for Wallace’s line, is likewise the northern and western boundary 
of the old Papualand when Papualand formed a part of the Australian con- 
tinent. This intermediate insular unstable area lying between Sundaland and 
Papualand has been designated as Wallacea in honor of Alfred Russell Wal- 
lace who first noted the striking distribution of Asiatic and Australian types 
within Malaysia. 

A BOTANICAL PARADISE 

The Archipelago is a botanical paradise with many strange and striking 
forms of plant life, ranging from very small herbs to giant trees. In form 
many of these are bizarre, while others are outstandingly beautiful. One may 
mention the great wealth in ferns and fern allies, there being no less than 
1,500 known species, ranging in size from less than a centimeter long to the 
gigantic tree ferns; the bizarre pitcher plants; the many beautiful orchids, 
to say nothing of the several thousand known species of this one family 
that are of no great ornamental value; the magnificent palms in great variety; 
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the strange Rafflesia, the largest flower known, some species with flowers 
approximating a meter in diameter; the equally strange gigantic orchid 
(Amorphophallus titanum), known in Sumatra as Krubi; and the great wealth 
in the species of bamboo, always a striking feature of the region. All these 
and hundreds or even thousands more are strange to the native of the tem- 
perate zone, for there is very little in common between the vegetation of the 
tropics and those parts of the world with less favorable climates for plant 
growth. 

The existing vegetation of Malaysia may be subdivided for purposes of 
brief and more popular discussion into several categories, such as the pri- 
mary forest, the secondary forest, the mangrove forests, the strand vegeta- 
tion, the high altitude vegetation, the open grass lands, and the settled agri- 
cultural areas. These several categories are very distinct from each other 
and all are at least worthy of brief mention in any general discussion. 


THE PRIMARY FOREST 


Biologically, the primary forest, whether at low, medium, or higher alti- 
tudes, is a most important category, for here we see the Malaysian vegeta- 
tion at its best. The occasional visitor or tourist normally never sees these 
characteristic areas as they are in general more or less remote from the larger 
centers of population. For the most part, these forests are extremely mixed 
and are totally different from those characteristic of the temperate zone. 
Occasionally, and in limited areas, one encounters gregarious forests where 
the dominant type may be a single or at most a few species as is the case 
with the limited pine forests in Luzon, Mindoro and northern Sumatra, the 
mangrove forests always, and occasionally certain types of dipterocarp for- 
ests. In the mixed primary forest the vegetation is dominated by very large 
trees forming what has been termed the upper story of the forest; great 
trees often one hundred feet to the first branches overtopping the lesser 
growth. The second story trees intermingled with the dominating giants, 
in great diversity as to genera and species, attain approximately the height 
of the lower branches of the latter; and beneath these is still a third story of 
smaller trees and shrubs. The forest floor is often devoid of vegetation or 
with only scattered herbaceous plants and ferns. 

In these dense and complex forests usually no glimpse of the sky may be 
had because of the density of the vegetation, but one does note the glint of 
sunlight on the leaves here and there far over head on clear days. Especially 
in the wetter regions at low altitudes, these dense forests are exceedingly 
gloomy. In some of them one can easily find in excess of one hundred dif- 
ferent species of trees within the limits of one or two acres. Scattered here 
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and there are certain palms characteristic of the primary forest, especially 
the rattans, and as noted above a few terrestrial herbs and ferns, a few 
orchids and other epiphytes and various lianas. It is in these primary forests 
that we find very highly developed local endemism characteristic of Malaysia. 
It is from these areas that the great wealth of forest products is derived in 
the form of lumber, rattan, gums, resins, gutta-percha and other forest 
products. Once destroyed, these great primary forests are never directly 
replaced by a similar vegetative type. 


THE SECONDARY FORESTS 


The secondary forests are totally different from the undisturbed primary 
forests—different in aspect and again wholly different in constituent species. 
This is the type that the word jungle connotes. Where the primary forest — 
has been destroyed by lumbering operations, for agriculture or other pur- 
poses, or through natural causes in the form of catastrophes, the land not 
kept clear by the activities of man quickly reverts to one of several vege- 
tative types that is either a dense growth of numerous species of small trees, 
shrubs and vines, dense bamboo thickets, or to open grass land. In the second 
growth forest many of the genera and most of the species have no repre- 
sentatives in the primary forest and when one contrasts endemism of the 
second growth.forest with that of the frequently adjoining primary forest, 
one notes another very striking difference; most of the species that one 
finds in the secondary forest are of very wide geographic distribution and 
local endemism is greatly reduced, suggesting that many of the constituent 
species attained their present distribution after the primary forests had been 
destroyed. Left undisturbed for a long period of years, these secondary for- 
ests tend to revert to the primary type, but this is a very slow process. 

The gregarious forests are strictly limited in Malaysia. In certain parts 
of northern Sumatra, in northern Luzon and in Mindoro, limited areas of 
open pine forests exist not dissimilar in general aspects to some of the 
open pine forests of the southern and western United States. The mangrove 
forests, highly developed along the estuaries of tidal streams and always 
within the influence of salt or brackish. water, are gregarious, and the con- 
stituent species are always of wide geographic distribution. In the true man- 
grove the trunks are supported on stilt roots and the few dominant species 
form a very dense forest to the practical elimination of all other types of 
vegetation except for a few epiphytes, and along the inner margins, of a 
few vines. In some regions the mangrove is replaced by dense growths of 
certain palms, especially the nipa palm. 
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THE STRAND VEGETATION 


The strand vegetation, whether consisting of herbaceous plants, shrubs, 
vines or trees possesses a common characteristic. Nearly all of the con- 
stituent species have seeds or fruits adapted to dissemination by floating 
in sea water. The species that are characteristic of the strand rarely or 
never occur inland. With very few exceptions, they are of remarkably wide 
geographic distribution, as would be expected, most of them extending 
throughout Malaysia, others extending to Africa, India, and Polynesia, and 
still others occurring on the seashores of all tropical countries. 


THE HIGH ALTITUDE VEGETATION 


The high altitude vegetation is one of remarkable diversity and interest. 
Generally speaking, at an altitude of about 3,000 feet, one notes striking 
changes in the nature of the vegetation in the forested areas. As one ascends, 
the trees tend to become smaller and smaller in size as altitude is gained, and 
as to species, and often as to genera, they are totally different than are the 
constituent elements of the low altitude forests. Herbaceous species, or- 
chids, and other epiphytes, ferns and fern allies, mosses, hepatics and lichens 
become conspicuous and cover not only the forest floor, but also the trunks 
and even the branches of trees and shrubs. These upper stretches of forest 
form what is known as the mossy forest of the tropics and at higher altitudes, 
approaching what might be termed the timber lire or limits of tree growth, 
the dense, almost impenetrable so-called elfinwood covers the exposed peaks 
and ridges. 

On all of the higher mountains of Malaysia, the strictly tropical genera 
are reduced in number and one always finds numerous representatives of 
characteristic north temperate zone types, such as the rhododendron, the 
oak, the huckleberry, raspberry, violets, primroses, anemone, gentians, and 
in some places even asters, buttercups, and many other genera of northern 
distribution; and many of these northern genera extend southward and east- 
ward throughout the Archipelago as far as New Guinea. 


THE OPEN GRASS LANDS 


The open grass lands, whether the low, medium, or higher altitudes are 
not strikingly different in aspect from those found in various other parts 
of the world. The constituent species may be tall and coarse, medium, or 
even rather small in size. In many regions trees and shrubs are entirely ab- 
sent from these great stretches of open grass land but in other places scat- 
tered trees occur giving the areas a park-like aspect. Once established, and 
in all probability largely derived from originally forested areas through 
the destruction of the primary forest, these now very large grass areas tend 
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to maintain or even extend their boundaries through the effects of annually 
recurring grass fires. As in the second growth forest, the percentage of 
endemism is very low in these grass land areas suggesting the probability 
of their comparatively recent origin for the most part, and their population, 
perhaps, by species introduced largely through natural means. 








THE SETTLED AREAS 


The vegetation of the settled areas is that always seen by the visitor or 
tourist. Here a large majority of the trees and palms are planted ones, the 
arborescent vegetation consisting of various fruit and ornamental trees, and 
palms of economic importance. When one visits only the settled agricultural 
sections of any part of Malaysia, one should realize that one is not getting 
a true picture of native vegetation, for here the scene has been entirely altered 
by the activities of man. The primary forest, and in vast areas the secondary 
forest as well, has been destroyed. Great areas are under intensive cultiva- 
tion for such products as coconuts, rubber, various tropical fruits, sugar 
cane, rice, and other agricultural crops. As to the constituent species found 
in the fallow fields and unoccupied areas, a high percentage represents in- 
troduced weeds now common to the tropics of both hemispheres, while in 
the town and villages the ornamental trees, most of the fruit trees, orna- 
mental shrubs, vines, and herbs, are largely the same as those that one 
might observe in any tropical city in Central or South America, the West 
Indies, India, or tropical Africa. The pantropic distribution of these numer- 
ous species is very largely a phenomenon characteristic of the past four 
hundred years, and due to the activities of man. The settled areas of Malaysia 
are the first parts that one normally sees, and yet they are the last part of 
the great Archipelago where one can get a proper idea of the true nature of 
the characteristic Malaysian vegetation. 


























IMPORTATIONS 


While the total flora is an exceedingly rich one and a great number of 
economic species are native of Malaysia, many of these native economics 
are of secondary importance as far as cultivated species are concerned. In 
early modern times Malaysia assumed great importance because of the 
interest in the spice trade for it was from this region that Europe received 
its supplies of pepper, nutmeg, clove, cinnamon, and other similar products. 
The species which yielded these important products were either native to 
some part of the archipelago or were very early introductions into the 
region from Asia. The important fruits were mostly native to the region 
though some were introduced from tropical Asia. They include the mango- 
steen, various species of mango, the rambutan, pulasan, lansone or duku, 
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santol, durian, the banana, champedak, nangka, rose apple, malay apple, 
orange, lime, pomelo and citron. Added to these are many fruits of tropical 
American origin now widely cultivated such as the papaya, pineapple, 
avocado, guava, sapodilla, soursop, bullock’s heart, sweetsop, and others. 

The number of basic food plants actually native to the archipelago is 
small, but the region is now an exceedingly important one in the actual pro- 
duction of food. The agricultural industries, as far as food plants are con- 
cerned, are largely based on species introduced from other regions, many 
in the prehistoric period, others within historic times. Here, as in many 
other parts of the world, most of the cultivated basic food plants represent 
deliberate introductions by man as well as others introduced for medicinal, 
ornamental and other purposes. In the prehistoric period when Malaysia 
was being populated by wave after wave of migrants from Asia, it is but 
natural that migratory peoples took with them such plants as they may have 
had in primitive cultivation, but the number could not have been very great. 
Later, when the more advanced Indian peoples colonized Malaya, they in 
turn introduced a distinctly large number of secondary economic species 
of Asiatic origin. It is a noteworthy fact that the local Malaysian names 
for many of the species, currently and often exclusively used to designate 
those which were introduced into the area, are Sanskritic in origin. This 
applies not only to the names of many species now found in the Sunda Islands 
but many of these Sanskritic names extend to the Philippines and to other 
remote parts of the Archipelago, having been distributed with the plants 
themselves. 

Were there only a few cases of similarity between currently used Malay- 
sian plant names and those now used, or formerly used in India, we might 
consider the similarities as accidental. But consider briefly the following 
partial list: Basil (Ocienum basilicum) , Telasih, Selasi, Selasep, Sulasi (Sanskr. 


. Tulasi, Tulashi); Onion (Allium cepa), Lasona, Lasoena, Ransoena, Dan- 


soena (Sanskr. Lasuma, Rasoma); Pepper (Piper nigrum), Malisa, Marisa, 
Maritza, Marisano (Sanskr. Maricha); Safflower (Carthamus tinctorius), 
Kachumba, Kasoemba, Kasoba (Sanskr. Kastumbha); Musk Mallow (Abel- 
moschus moschatus), Kastula, Katsoeri (Sanskr. Latakasturika); Nut Grass 
(Cyperus rotundus), Mutha, Mota, Woeta (Sanskr. Musta, Mustaka) ; Cotton 
(Gossypium spp.) Kapas, Gapas (Sanskr. Karpas, Karpasi); Bottle Gourd 
(Lagenaria ciceraria), Laboe, Taboe (Sanskr. Alabu); Bullet Wood (Mimu- 
sops elengi) Peukoela, Keupoela (Sanskr. Vakula); Pomegranate (Punica 
granatum) Dalima, Delima, Dalimo, Talima (Sanskr. Delum) ; Indian Jujube 
(Zizyphus mauritiana) Bidara, Dara, Widara (Sanskr. Badari, Badara); Neem 
Tree (Azadarichta indica) Imba, Mimba, Membha (Sanskr. Nimba) ; Indigo 
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(Indigofera tinctoria) Njila (Sanskr. Nili); Sandal Wood (Santalum alum) 
Tjandana, Tjendana, Tindana, Sindana, Dana, Sondana (Sanskr. Chandana) ; 
Nutmeg (Myristica fragrans), Falo, Pala, Palo, Paala, Palalo, Kapala (Sanskr. 
Jatiphala); Jak Fruit (Artocarpus heterophylla), Pana, Panah, Panaih (Sanskr. 
Panasa); Palmyra palm (Borassus flabelliformis), Ta, Tala ,Lontara, Lontoir 
(Sanskr. Tala); Champaka (Michelia champaca), Champaka, Sampaka, Tjam- 
paka (Sanskr. Champaka); Chaste tree (Vitex negundo), Lagundi, Lagondi, 
Legoendi (Sanskr. Nirgundi); Ginger lily (Hedychium coronarium), Dansulli, 
Gandasoeli, Kandasoeli, Mandasoeli (Sanskr. Gandasuli); Italian millet 
(Seteria italica), Daua, Djawa, Djaba, (Sanskr. Yava); Ragi (Eleusine coro- 
cana), Rangkei (Sanskr. Ragi); Wood apple (Feronia elephantum), Kabitsa, 
Karabitsa, Kawitsa (Sanskr. Kapittha); Watermelon (Citrullus vulgaris), 
Karambodja, Kalambosa, Kalambodjo (Sanskr. Tarambuja); Job’s tears 
(Croix lachryma jobi), Djali, Jelai, Kenjeli (Sanskr. Jargadi); and the wax 
gourd (Benicasa hispida), Kamelenga (Sanskr. Kuslimanda). 

These are not merely accidental similarities, but in the early historical 
period, beginning some 2,000 years ago when the advanced Indian peoples 
colonized and controlled Malaysia, culminating in the great empires of Sri 
Vishaya and Madijapahit, these species were introduced with their Sans- 
kritic names. In one case at least the Sanskritic name came from Malaysia 
for the nutmeg was not grown in India but the nut and the aril were imported 
into India from Malaysia. The names persisted in Malaysia long after all 
local knowledge of these early colonizing Indian peoples disappeared among 
the public at large. 





IMPORTATIONS FROM THE NEW WORLD 


We find a comparative development in the Philippines in more recent 
times, following the Spanish colonization, in relation to various plant names 
of Mexican origin now currently used in the Philippines. Between 1550 and 
about 1820 the Philippines were governed as a dependency of New Spain 
and communication was with the old Acapulco-Manila galleon trade route. 
With the plants of Mexican origin introduced into the Philippines in this 
period came their Aztec or Nahuatl names and these names, sometimes 
slightly modified, persist just as do the earlier Sanskritic names. Examples 
are Kakuate for Gliricidia maculata, Kalachuchi for Plumeria acutifolia, 
Kamanchili for Pithecellobium dulce, Kamote for Ipomoea batatas, Chiko for 
Achras zabota, Sapote for Diospyros ebenaster, Apostis for Chenopodium am- 
brosioides, Kamate for Lycerpersicum esculentum, to say nothing about such 
unmodified names of American origin as maguey, mais, cacao, guayabano, 
guava, atis, ayapana, mani, anonas, papaya, and numerous others introduced 
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with the plants themselves. These names persist though most knowledge as 
to just when and by whom the introductions were made has been lost. The 
one thing we do know is that these introductions were made after 1550 and 


before 1820. , 
THE WEALTH OF THE INDIES 


The wealth of the Indies lies essentially in its agricultural products, and it 
is in the field of agriculture rather than industry that there has been the great- 
est development. We had become (to the outbreak of the war) largely de- 
pendent upon Malaysia for our rubber, quinine, certain spices, kapoc, copra, 
Manila hemp, and very numerous other products. But this is only a part of 


-the agricultural picture. Tea, sugar, tapioca, sisal, oil palm, and other great 


export crops had been built up. Then there was as well a vast production 
of food to meet the greater part of the needs of a population of many mil- 
lions of people. Rice, maize, and certain other minor cereals, vegetables, 
yams, sweet potatoes, very numerous fruits, spices and condiments are raised 
for local consumption. Perhaps nowhere in the world does the native popu- 
lation actually utilize so many different kinds of plants for food as in Ma- 
laysia. True, the basic food is rice, supplemented by certain other cereals, 
vegetables, and fruits, but in small quantities the tender branchlets, and 
leaves, buds and flowers of hundreds of native and introduced wild plants are 
used in the preparation of the daily meals. It is suspected that perhaps un- 
wittingly the very numerous individuals who in the past have determined 
the edible properties of so many often unpromising and in other countries 
never utilized secondary foods, have conferred untold benefits on the race 
through the development of the use of parts of numerous wild plants in the 
daily diet which has tended to produce a balanced diet reasonably rich in 
vitamins. 

The greatly diversified vegetation of Malaysia, perpetuated by favorable 
environmental conditions, has been the prime factor in making the Archi- 
pelago what it is today, one of the richest areas in the entire world. Basically 
it is this vegetation that has rendered the development of the region possible. 
Its civilizations in the past as in the present, and as will be the case in the 
future, are directly and indirectly dependent on the plant life. It is perhaps 
no accident that the name of the richest and best known island, Java, was 
evidently applied to it because it was a great food producing area, for the 
name Java is derived from the Sanskritic word Yava, meaning barley, or 
perhaps in a broader sense cereal; while in Malaysia and the Philippines 
today the cognate forms Daua, Djawa and Djaba are the actual names of a 
cultivated cereal, the Italian millet, Setaria italica. 





CENSUS OF THE PHILIPPINES: 1939 


Lioyp S. MiLLeGAN 
Library of Congress 





HE first census of the Philippines during the period of American occupa- 

tion was taken on March 2, 1903. About sixteen years later, the second 
census was taken. The need for a new census became apparent as the Philip- 
pines entered the Commonwealth period and approached final independence. 
The National Assembly passed a bill providing for the taking of a census 
which was approved and became Commonwealth Act No. 170, on Novem- 
ber 12, 1936.1 President Quezon requested the services of an expert on 
census matters from the United States Government on August 17, 1937. 
The services of Mr. Ray Hurley, Acting Chief Statistician of Territorial, 
Insular, and Foreign Statistics of the United States Bureau of the Census, 
were secured and upon his arrival in Manila he was appointed Expert on 
Census Matters effective as of October 9, 1937.2 

After careful preparation the census enumeration was made on January 1, 
1939. A maximum of 35,005 persons was employed by the Commission of 
the Census and about $1,900,000 was spent in enumerating and publishing 
the census. The population totalled 16,000,303 which represents a unit cost 
of about 25 centavos or $0.1214 per person. 

As the Japanese were attacking the Philippines the final proofreading 
was being completed on the chapters of the one remaining unpublished vol- 
ume of the 1939 Census of the Philippines. A request was in Manila asking 
that 1,000 sets of the volumes be sent to the United States and distributed to 
libraries. A careful inventory of the volumes and special bulletins which 

1 Data on the census have been secured from the census volumes, from a typewritten copy of 
the Administrative report of the Commission of the Census, December 4, 1936-—December 31, 1940, 
392 p., and from Mr. Ray Hurley, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. Lo 

* Mr. Hurley was retained until June 1941 by the Philippine Government after the Commission 
of the Census was terminated on December 31, 1940 and aided in the establishment of a Bureau 
of Census and Statistics which was set up to coordinate the statistical work of the Commonwealth 
Government and to carry on the work of the Commission of the Census. The Bureau of the Census 
and Statistics published in 1941 two items of interest of which only a few copies reached the United 
States. The Yearbook of Philippine statistics, 1940, 485 p., was issued August 25, 1941. The pub- 
lication, Bulletin of Philippine statistics, formerly published quarterly by the Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce was suspended and beginning with July 1941 the Bureau of Census and Sta- 


tistics began publishing monthly the Journal of Philippine statistics. A few copies of four numbers, 
August 1941-October 1941 are known to have reached the United States. 
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reached the United States just prior to the outbreak of war indicates that a 
few over 50 sets of four of the five contemplated volumes of the census are 
in the United States, most of which are in United States Government offices. 
A much smaller number of three special bulletins which were issued reached 
the United States. This inventory reveals further that five of nine chapters 
of the unpublished volume of the census had been sent by air mail to Washing- 
ton for proofreading shortly before the Japanese attack. These volumes and 
special bulletins are of immediate significance to those who are actively en- 
gaged in research concerning the Philippines and the Far East and they will 
be of increasing value to those who will need data for the post-war period. 

The results of the census were published by the Bureau of Printing in 
Manila during 1940 and 1941 and are described as follows: 

Volume I, Census of population: This volume was first issued in separate 
bulletins by province and later bound into four parts which were issued 
under the date of September 16, 1940. Included in these four parts are the 
reports for the census of population for each of the 49 provinces and the 
City of Manila. 

Volume II, Susmary for the Philippines and general report for the census 
of population and agriculture: This volume (1752 p.) was issued as of May 2, 
1941 and contains the summaries of the censuses of population and agri- 
culture. 

Volume III, Census of agriculture: This volume (1815 p.) was issued as ot 
December 16, 1940 and contains detailed reports on agriculture for each of 
the 49 provinces and the City of Manila. 

Volume V, Census atlas of the Philippines issued January 14, 1941 contains 
twenty-four provincial maps, a map of the Philippines, two maps on the 
distribution of population, four maps on climate and weather, four maps on 
economic areas and resources, seven maps portraying tie history of Philip- 
pine cartography and a list of all islands, lakes, provinces and municipalities, 
together with their corresponding areas. 

Volume IV was to have been the Report of the economic census and would 
have contained chapters on forestry, transportation, fisheries, mines, com- 
merce, manufactures, electric light and power companies, professions and 
climatology. The available chapters have been photostated and edited with 
the cooperation of the Library of Congress and will be published by the 
Philippine Government in Washington in the near future. Copies will be 
distributed at cost. 

In additioff'to the census volume three special bulletins were issued: 

Special bulletin no. 1, issued January 25, 1940 (9 p.) is the first official 
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publication giving the population by provinces and by municipalities as of 
January 1, 1939. 

Special bulletin no. 2, issued April 1, 1941 (138 p.), is an Alphabetical list 
of political subdivisions and lists 19,350 names of places in the Philippines. 
Only one copy of this bulletin was available in Washington at the outbreak 
of the war and it was found to be of such value that the Government Print- 
ing Office has reproduced it in quantity for the use of the War Department. 

Special bulletin no. 3, issued September 20, 1941 (635 p.), is the summary 
for the Philippines of the 1939 Census of real property. 

In addition to its value as a source of immediate and current information 
for war purposes and for post-war planning the data contained in this census 
provide important source material for students of economics, politics, his- 
tory, sociology, population and related fields. The full understanding of the 
Philippine situation prior to the Japanese invasion and a critical evaluation 
of the census data can only be had after careful research has been undertaken 
by experts in various fields. Research on an area such as the Philippines which 
represents a Malayan culture that has been exposed to the influences of the 
West for over four centuries, will be of particular value. The census material 
represents one basis for an assessment of the effects of American administra- 
tion on the peoples and economy of the Philippines. Such a study compared 
with studies of the Dutch East Indies, other Far Eastern areas, and India 
would be of value in evaluating the social and economic effects of various 
types of colonial administration. 
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A DECADE OF PUBLICATIONS ON THE 
NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


AMRY VANDENBOSCH 
University of Kentucky 





N THE decade between the beginning of the world depression and 

the Japanese occupation of the islands there appeared a steadily mount- 
ing volume of literature on the Netherlands East Indies. This was a reflec- 
tion of the increasing interest taken by the world, and by the United States 
in particular, in this large, tropical, insular dependency, but it was also 
an indication of the rapid social economic and political developments within 
the dependency. Before 1930 interest in the Netherlands Indies was not 
great; since 1930 world interest in it increased rapidly and by the end of 
the decade had become keen. The large corps of well-trained, scientifically 
minded Dutch officials sent forth a steadily increasing number of excellent 
studies on various phases of Indies life. Obviously, it is impossible to review 
the entire field of this literature; only the more significant contributions can 
be here considered. 

GENERAL WORKS 


At the beginning of the decade there appeared a remarkable work by 
A. D. A. De Kat Angelino, ‘a Netherlands Indies official.! An abridged 
English translation was published in this country under the title Colonial 
policy (University of Chicago Press, 1931).? In the Dutch edition, Part I, 
dealing with “General principles’ covered two volumes, while in the Eng- 
lish edition this was reduced to a single volume, smaller in size than either 
of the original two Dutch volumes. This compression is regrettable, for it 
is Part I which constitutes the great value of De Kat Angelino’s work. His 
primary interest is in fundamental problems rather than in mere description 
of the policy and structure of government. In his first volume De Kat 
sought to construct a historical, religious and philosophical basis and justi- 
fication of colonialism in the modern world. He finds the function and 


1 Staatkundig beleid en bestuurszorg in Nederlandsch Indie. Part 1 (2 vols.), 1929, Part II (1 vol.) 
1930. De Kat Angelino was a specialist on Chinese affairs and later served as Director of the De- 


partment of Education. 
* Volume I, “General principles” (viii, 520 p.); Volume II, “The Dutch East Indies” (vii. 


674 p.). 
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justification of the colonial relationship in the synthesis of the Western and 
Oriental cultures under Western leadership. The work, especially Part I, 
is extraordinarily rich in content. Colonial policy is a remarkable work, one 
of the most outstanding in the whole literature of the subject. 

An extremely interesting book on Dutch policy in the Indies is that by 
Professor H. H. Bousquet of the University of Algiers. It was first pub- 
lished in Paris in 1939 under the title La politique Musulmane et colonial des 
Pays-Bas. An English translation of the French edition, slightly revised, was 
published by the Oxford University Press for the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions in 1940.* The book is extremely interesting because in it a French 
assimilationist, who finds the Dutch policy utterly incomprehensible, freely 
expresses his views. He criticizes the Dutch for not understanding the real 
character of Moslem movements, for their reverence of adat (customary 
law), their ‘perfectionism’ and their policy toward the nationalist move- 
ment. The Dutch, he contends, have brought the Indies only the material 
advantages of Western civilization. By contrast French colonization is ‘‘be- 
fore all else a spiritual and moral conquest.’”’ This book sets out sharply the 
differences between Dutch and French colonial philosophies and policies. 
It should be required reading for all students of comparative colonial policy. 

The archivist of the Netherlands Java-Institute, C. Lekkerkerkey has 
provided those interested in a study of the Indies with an excellent general 
work on the land and people of Java (Land en volk van Java. Groningen and 
Batavia, 1938, viii, 772 p. 15 fls.)* A wide range is covered in this volume: 
the geology, geography, climate, health, fauna, flora, cultural history, social 
life and industry of the main island of the dependency. A wealth of back- 
ground material is to be found in this volume, which is apparently the first 
of a projected series. There has come off the press just recently a book in 
English on the life of the people of the Indies (The Ageless Indies by Ray- 
mond Kennedy. New York: John Day, 1942. xii, 208p. $2.00). Intended 
as a popular presentation, it nevertheless furnishes an excellent introduction 
to the social background of the people of the Indies.® 

Of very great importance in the life of the Indies are the Eurasians. The 
position of the Indies’ Eurasian has been different from that of the Eurasian 


3 A French view of the Netherlands Indies (ix, 133 p.). 

‘ Land and people of Java. 

’ During the past decade there were published a large number of travel books on the Indies 
and a number of books dealing with Bali alone. Few of these are of any scientific value. A note- 
worthy exception, however, is Miguel Covarrubias’ Island of Bali (New York, 1937, x, 417 p.), 
which deals with the life, society, religion and drama of the Balinese. For a survey of the Chris- 
tian Church and missions in the Indies there is Joh. Rauws, H. Kraemer and N. A. C. Slotemaker de 
Bruine’s excellent work, The Netherlands Indies (London and New York, 1935, 186 p.). 
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in other Asiatic countries, and while in many respects it has been favorable, 
his economic position presents a difficult problem. A book on the Eurasian 
is therefore an important addition to the literature on the Indies. Though 
certain sections are rather abstract and other sections are marked by extreme 
sharpness, if not bitterness, the book by J. Th. Koks (De Indo. Amsterdam, 
1931. 270 p.) gives an excellent account of the history of the Eurasian in the 
Indies and an analysis of his present position. The Chinese play a very im- 
portant role in the economic life of the Indies and we are fortunate in having 
in English the excellent study by W. J. Cator, an Indies official, on The 
economic position of the Chinese in the Netherlands Indies (University of 
Chicago Press, 1936. 264 p.). It also gives a brief history of the Chinese 
in the Indies and some discussion of their social and political position. 


HISTORY 


During the decade there appeared two large general histories of the Indies: 
one in English and one in Dutch. A history of the Indies in English is highly 
welcome but unfortunately the History of the Netherlands East Indies by E. S. 
de Klerck (2 vols. Rotterdam, 1938, xii, 448 p. and vi, 666 p.) can be recom- 
mended only with qualification. His ethnology is out of date and his history 
of the pre-Dutch period is not very sound. He has a very strong Dutch 
nationalistic bias. This bias breaks through most strongly in the last two 
chapters; rendering them of little value. However, from the beginning of the 
Dutch period to 1900 de Klerck’s work is fairly good history and can be 
safely consulted. 

The geschiedenis van Nederlandsch Indie [History of the Netherlands Indies] 
edited by Dr. F. W. Stapel (6 vols. Amsterdam, 1938-40) is a work of a 
very high order. Each topic is done by a specialist in the subject about which 
he writes.* This is a de luxe edition richly illustrated. It is to be hoped that 


* The topics and authors are as follows: 
Vol. I. A. Pre-history. A. N. J. Thomassen and A. Theussink van der Hoop. 
. The Hindu-Javanese period. N. J. Krom. 
The expansion of Islamism. R. A. Kern. 
. Javanese history-writing. C. C. Berg. 
Portuguese and Spaniards. C. Wessels. 
. French and English. H. Terpstra. 
. The early Netherlands companys. H. Terpstra. 
. The organizing of the United East Indian Company. 
. The Netherlands East India Company in the seventeenth century. D. W. Stapel. 
Vol. IV. | The Netheriands East India Company in the eighteenth century. E. C. Godee 
Malsbergen. 
Vol. V. A. The Batavian republic and the French period. 
B. The English interregnum. 


Vol. II. 


Vol. III. 
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in the course of time this work will appear in a moderately priced, single 
volume edition.’ 


GOVERNMENT, POLITICS, AND ADMINISTRATION 


For three decades Professor C. van Vollenhoven exercised a profound 
influence on Dutch policy and administration in the Indies.* An ardent advo- 
cate, a vigorous critic, and inspiring instructor of the future Indies’ civil 
administrators and judicial officers, and a prolific and trenchant writer, he 
left an impress on Indies policy far greater than most leaders in government 
and politics. Shortly after his death his miscellaneous writings were collected 
and published (Verspreide geschriften. 3 vols. The Hague, 1935. Vol. III, 
pp. 1-638, contains his articles on the Indies). Also posthumously appeared 
his book on Dutch colonial constitutional law (Staatsrecht over see. Leiden- 
Amsterdam, 1934). Van Vollenhoven was an ardent advocate of the preserva- 
tion of customary law and the recognition and development of the adat 
(customary law) communities. He was rather critical of recent govern- 
mental reorganization in the Indies, chiefly because it did not sufficiently 
build upon and incorporate the adat communities into the governmental 
structure. On the other hand, we have a defense of the constitutional revision 
of 1922 and the subsequent revision of the East Indies Organic Act in 1925 
by S. de Graaf, the man who as Minister of Colonies, guided them through 
parliament (Parlementaire geschiedenis van de wet op de staatsinrichting van 
Nederlandsch-Indie, 1925. The Hague, 1938. xiii, 467 p.).!° As a parlia- 
mentary history of the revision of the Organic Act this book has great value 
and usefulness. 

During this decade studies on the Indies by Americans began to appear. 
In 1933, the present writer published his book on the Indies (The Dutch 
East Indies: Its government, problems and politics. Grand Rapids. Revised edi- 
tions 1941 and 1942. Berkeley: University of California Press. 3rd edition, 
xii, 458 p.). One of the central problems in colonial policy and administration 





C. The kingdom of the Netherlands. F. W. Stapel. 

Vol. VI. The modern period and its expression in the Indies. I. J. Brugmans. It is not 
known whether this last volume was actually published. No copies of it have 
come to this country. 

’ For an interesting history of medicine in the Indies there is Occidental therapeutics in the Nether- 
lands East Indies during three centuries of Netherlands settlement (1600-1900) by Dr. D. Sehoute 
(Batavia, 1937. 214 p.). 

® Professor van Vollenhoven died April 29, 1933. 

* The collection naturally does not include Professor van Vollenhoven’s major writings, such as 
Het adatrecht van Nederlandsch-Indie: De Indonesier en zijn grond, and others. 

1° Parliamentary history of the law on the governmental organization of Netherlands-Indies. 
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is the problem of direct or indirect rule. Rupert Emerson has examined Dutch 
and British policies and administration in the Indies and Malaya from this 
approach in a recent study (Malaysia: A study in direct and indirect rule. 
New York, 1937. xii, 536 p.). Emerson is highly critical of all colonialism, 
and this point of view colors the study throughout. 

Until recently there was lacking a good brief introduction to the constitu- 
tional law of the Indies. This want has now been supplied by J. Shrieke, the 
former director of the Department of Justice in the Indies (Inleiding in het 
staatsrecht van Nederlandsch-Indie. Haarlem, 1940.267 p.). A book reflecting the 
great changes which have taken place in Indies society in recent decades is 
that on the nationalist movement by J. Th. Blumberger (De nationalistische 
beweging in Nederlandsch-Indie. Haarlem, 1931. 467p.). 

One of the most significant and valuable governmental reports ever to 
have been issued in the Indies was published only a few weeks before the 
Japanese invasion. In September 1940, Governor-General Tjarda van Starken- 
borgh Stachouwer appointed a commission to ascertain the desires of all the 
peoples in the Indies for constitutional and governmental reforms. The report 
of the commission" is in two volumes (Verslag van de commissie tot bestu- 
deering van staatsrechtelijke hervormingen ingesteld bij gouvernements besluit van 
14 September, 1940. Deel I. Indies ontwikkeling tusschen den eersten en den 
tweeden wereldoorlog. Deel Il. Indies menschen. Batavia, 1941-42. 156, 378 p.). 
The first volume traces the economic, fiscal, social and political develop- 
ment of the Indies between the first and second World Wars, while the 
second volume presents the findings of the Commission with respect to the 
desires of the people of the Indies for political reform. This is a document of 
inestimable value. 

ECONOMICS 


Though intended primarily as an economic study J. S. Furnivall’s book 
Netherlands India (with a subtitle A study of plural economy. Cambridge, 
1939. xii, 502 p.), is one of the best general books on Dutch policy and 
administration which has yet appeared. It is accurate to the smallest detail. 
He subscribes to Boeke’s theory of plural economy without pressing it as 
far or as hard. Furnivall served many years as a Burmese civil administrator; 
hence his discussions of colonial problems have more than an academic 
value. For a keen analysis of the economic structure of the Indies there is 
no better book than that by Professor J. H. Boeke, formerly an Indies gov- 

11 The commission was composed of three Netherlanders, three Indonesians, and a Chinese, 


with Dr. F. H. Visman, member of the Council of the Indies as chairman. The commission is 
generally referred to as the Visman Commission. 
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ernment official and later professor of colonial economy at Leiden Univer- 
sity (Structure of Netherlands Indian economy. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1942. x, 201 p.). Boeke’s theory is that Oriental economy is almost 
totally different from Western economy and that the penetration of Indies 
society by Western influences and economy has had very little influence on 
the former—that the two economies still operate in isolated spheres. ‘The 
Indies economic structure is now far more integrated than the picture Boeke 
draws, and one may also doubt whether Oriental economy was ever so 
totally different as Boeke describes it. Nevertheless, his point of view enables 
him to make a very fruitful analysis of the Indies economy and society. 

A large exporter of primary raw materials, the Indies suffered acutely 
during the world depression. The effect of the depression and the measures 
taken by the government to cope with it are described by A. Neytzell de 
Wilde and J. Th. Moll, assisted by A. J. Gooszen in The Nederlands Indies 
during the depression (Amsterdam, 1936, 194 p.). Dr. J. van Gelderen, 
formerly head of the Central Bureau of Statistics in the Indies and later a 
Socialist member of the Netherlands parliament, does somewhat the same 
thing in his Recent development of economic foreign policy in the Netherlands 
East Indies (London and New York, 1939, 90 p.). A very useful brief eco- 
nomic survey, bringing the story up to the Japanese invasion, has been pro- 
vided by Professor Jan O. M. Broek (Economic development of the Netherlands 
Indies. New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. xv, 172 p.). 

In a brief but important study E. D. van Walree outlines the trade rela- 
tions of the Indies with its neighbors (Economic relations of the Netherlands 
Indies with other Far Eastern countries. Amsterdam, 1935. 44 p.). In a pamphlet 
for the World Peace Foundation Rupert Emerson gives an excellent brief 
outline of the history of Dutch policy and administration in the Indies and 
takes a look forward to the post-war status of the dependency. (The Nether- 
lands Indies and the United States. Boston, 1942. 92 p.). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Because the census, which was planned for 1940, was postponed it is in 
order to draw attention to the final reports of the 1930 census. For most 
investigators the last volume (Volkstelling 1930, Deel VIII, Overzicht voor 
Nederlandsch-Indie by the Department van Economische Zaken, Batavia: 
1936), which contains a summary of the returns, will be sufficient. Atten- 
tion should be drawn to the report of the Governor-General’s Commission to 
study the problem of landownership for Eurasians (Verslag van de commissie 
voor bet grondbezit van Indo-Europeanean. Batavia, 1934. 94 p., plus several 
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hundred pages of supplements and tables. All mimeographed). The report 
is valuable both for the light it throws on the status of the Eurasian and the 
difficulty of the problems involved in relaxing in any way the regulation 
prohibiting the alienation of land to non-indigenous persons. Light is thrown 
on Japanese-Indies relations during the last decade in an Indies government 
report published in English (Ten years of Japanese burrowing in the Netherlands 
East Indies. Official report of the Netherlands East Indies government on Japanese 
subversive activities in the archipelago during the last decade. New York: 
Netherlands Information Bureau, 1942. 132 p). 

The all important matter of providing adequate and convenient maps 
for the Indies has been met by the Netherlands Royal Geographic Society 
in collaboration with the Topographical Service of the Netherlands Indies 
(Atlas van tropisch Nederland. 1938). The atlas prepared by them contains 
in addition to the base maps about twenty-five colored maps on the seas, 
coasts, coral reefs, geology, minerals, population, education, languages, 
expansion of administration, history, soil production, etc. These maps repre- 
sent an unusual achievement in the presentation of technical and scientific 
data. Finally, a bibliographical item. The Central Bureau of Statistics at 
Batavia had probably the best collection in existence of books and materials 
on the Indies. Fortunately a recent catalogue of this library was published 
only a few years ago (Catalogus der boekwerken betreffende Nederlandsch-Indie: 
Aanwezig in de bibliotheek van het centraal kantoor voor de statistiek. Bijgewerkt 
tot 18 November, 1938, Batavia: Central Kantoor voor de Statistiek. Depart- 
ment van Economisch Zaken, 1938). 
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The ageless Indies. By RayMonp Kennepy. New York: John Day, 1942. xviii, 
208 p. $2.00. 


To write a book at once topical, scholarly, and readable is a praiseworthy 
achievement; but to deal with the anthropology, the economy, and the gov- 
ernment of so complex a region as the East Indies in such a fashion and in so 
little space is indeed a notable accomplishment. Professor Kennedy presents 
a great deal of material both descriptive and historical in this fascinating 
volume which should be of great interest to the general public as well as a 
quick reference work for the social scientist. The book was “intended as a 
kind of basic introduction to the area—its geography and climate, its popula- 
tion, its history, the appearance and customs of the people, white colonial 
life and government, and the economic and political importance of the islands 
now and in the future” (x). 

The Malays of the Dutch East Indies are racially, linguistically, and cul- 
turally inseparable from the Malays of the mainland and the Philippine Is- 
lands; and on the other hand the natives of New Guinea differ from Malays 
in all these respects. From the northernmost tribes of Luzon to the Jakuns 
of the mainland the Malays are of the same race, but coastal peoples every- 
where differ somewhat from their inland brethren in having a larger infusion 
of the Mongoloid strain. Innumerable culture traits—the longhouse, head- 
hunting, typical myths, to mention only a few—consistently reappear 
throughout. The languages are also closely related, being a branch of Malayo- 
Polynesian. In view of this natural unity, cross-cutting political frontiers, Dr. 
Kennedy envisages an eventual new state of Indonesia, formed of the Indies, 
the Philippines, and Malaya. That this will require considerably more than 
mere goodwill on the part of the Dutch, the British and ourselves becomes 
clear from both the customs and history of the natives: the Malays, without 
outside pressure, rarely form groupings larger than the village and their 
political consciousness was never profound. The difficulties, however, are 
not insuperable and arbitration, industrial development, and education for 
democracy will help a great deal in bringing it about. 

According to the author “there is no doubt that the Dutch civil officers 
in the East Indies were the best colonial administrators in the world” (118), 
and “the entire picture of Dutch rule in the Indies was . . . one of cautious 
and very gradual liberalization of the governmental system, slowly but surely 
tending toward the goal of native self-government under European supervi- 
sion” (124-25). Nevertheless, “the vast masses of natives in the Netherlands 
Indies had no conception of such things” as democracy (138), because of the 
limitations of their educational system. 
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Kennedy justly stresses the stability of native culture in spite of a long his- 
tory of foreign invasions. The basic pattern of Malay life, though modified 
somewhat by Hindu, Mohammedan, and recent European overlays, remains 
in essence unchanged. The Hindus here and there imposed their social struc- 
ture, but—witness Bali—there is a gulf between the Hindu princes and the 
people. The Mohammedan veneer is thin and below it native beliefs and 
ceremonies hold firm. Chinese influence is surprisingly slight; for these 
traders keep to themselves, in spite of frequent intermarriages, and even re- 
main in touch with China. Racial intermixture with the Dutch is fairly com- 
mon and Professor Kennedy hopes that “the intelligent, well-educated, 
temperamentally sound Eurasians will . . . take their place among the leaders 
of the reconstruction” (167-68). 

To the ethnologist interested in problems of acculturation the region is of 
unique value. The islands also provide ample grist for the mill of the physical 
anthropologist and archeologist as well as the student of art: Pithecanthropus 
erectus lived within the archipelago through which passed, later, the whole 
population of the Pacific area; and impressive artistic achievements, espe- 
cially from the Buddhist period, still stand beside the native Malay art itself. 

Books like the Ageless Indies, which describe the diversity of man while 
pointing out his essential unity, pave the road to a post-war era of interna- 
tional understanding and tolerance and should be valued accordingly. Ken- 
nedy stresses particularly the question of racial doctrine and the rationaliza- 
tions grown from it. ““The time is now upon us,” he concludes, “‘to abandon 
the profit-making attitude toward colonial possessions and peoples which has 
prevailed for the past four hundred years” (188-89). His study is a contribu- 
tion toward shaping this new point of view and has therefore performed an 
important service. 

Princeton University Tuomas A. SEBEOK 


The Philippines: a study in national development. By JosEpH Ratston HaypeEN. 
New York: Macmillan, 1942. xxviii, 984 p. $9.00. 


In one sense it is fitting that the outbreak of war between the United 
States and Japan, and the subsequent conquest of the Philippines by the soldiers 
of the Mikado, should have been paralleled by the publication of this book. 
An era in United States-Philippine relations has come to an end, and, though 
no one can now foresee with any certainty what the future postwar rela- 
tionship between the two will be, it is an opportune time to survey the forty- 
year balance-sheet of this major American venture into the governance of 
dependent peoples. This, Professor Hayden has done with the painstaking 
thoroughness of a scholar who realizes that he is in a position to publish what 


in all probability will be a definitive work. 
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Let it be said at the outset that this long-awaited volume is the most de- 
tailed and encyclopaedic study of Philippine development which has come 
from the pen of any American scholar. It contains an immense amount of 
factual information which will be of permanent value to all future students of 
recent Philippine history. Although various phases of the problem are exam- 
ined with care, Professor Hayden’s primary interest is, quite naturally, that 
of a political scientist, ‘and he has concentrated the major portion of his atten- 
tion upon political and administrative developments. These two topics ac- 
count for approximately two-thirds of the book. They are supplemented with 
five chapters on educational administration and separate chapters on church- 
state relations, the linguistic problem, and Philippine literary progress. A 
final section of four chapters is devoted to external relations. The impressive 
documentation of the book is attested by more than ninety pages of notes 
gathered into a separate final section. 

On the whole, the record which emerges from these pages is one which 
fully justifies the self-praise which Americans customarily give themselves 
for their handling of the Philippine problem. This is due in part to the au- 
thor’s rather excessive preoccupation with political rather than economic 
matters, in part to the excellence of the record itself, and in part to the fact 
that the author has conceived of his task as that of a chronicler and not a 
critic. 

Indeed, these are the greatest shortcomings of the book. There is an occa- 
sional note of gentle admonitory criticism, but it is never challenging or 
vigorous, and the reader feels a certain sense of regret that the writer, with 
his superlative experience and qualifications, has not completed his study by 
a careful and comprehensive critique of the record. This would have been 
particularly useful to American and Filipino officials who, after the war, will 
be faced with the problem of planning a new chapter in the association of the 
two peoples. This is particularly true in the fields of economic affairs and 
military security for, although the Philippines will undoubtedly receive their 
full independence after the war, it is highly, improbable that the United 
States will refuse to accept any responsibility for their future security, and it 
is equally improbable that we will refuse to continue any special trade ar- 
rangements with the Islands. The Tydings-McDuffie Act closed one era, but 
it did not solve finally and for all time the relations between the two peoples. 

One thing which may have a determining influence upon the development 
of the Philippine government after the war is the character of the party sys- 
tem. Professor Hayden has written in this book the best available account of 
the organization and techniques which enabled the macionalista party to 
achieve a domination which has frustrated all attempts to create a genuine 
two-party system on the Anglo-Saxon model. If the macionalista leaders, after 
the war, are fully aware of their great responsibilities, their near-monopoly 
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of power may be a source of tremendous strength in reorganizing the govern- 
ment and in enabling the Philippines to assume the leadership among the 
peoples of Southeastern Asia to which their political development should en- 
title them. If they fall back into the petty politics of the past, they may so 
abuse their power as to lose the great opportunity which they are likely to 
have. 

Politically, this is the one weakness which is most obvious, and Professor 
Hayden’s discussion shows a full awareness of its potentialities. On the other 
hand, the Filipinos have made greater progress in development toward genu- 
ine nationhood than any other people of this portion of the world. In this 
progress lies their greatest hope for the future, and on this score the achieve- 
ments of four decades, so carefully and sympathetically chronicled in these 
pages, give good grounds for the optimism which characterizes the entire 
study. 

Columbia University Grayson Kirk 


Modern Burma. By Joun Leroy Curistian. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1942. An IPR book. x, 381 p. $3.00. 


Issued under the auspices of the International Secretariat of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, this book gives an up-to-date and authoritative survey of 
modern Burma. The author is not an academician writing from secondary 
sources. He is a long-time resident of Burma, who has not only made a careful 
study of the available documentary sources but has an intimate personal 
knowledge of the country. He answers many of the questions that are being 
raised in American minds by the war in the Far East as it relates to this little- 
known section of Southeastern Asia. 

Burma partakes of the culture and life of both India and China, but re- 
mains an entity. This is the result of her geographical location. For, while 
India and China are near neighbors, they are separated from Burma by high 
mountains and dense jungle. After describing the land and the people briefly 
the author relates the story of Anglo-French rivalry for Burma in the 19th 
century and of the gradual absorption of Burma into the British Empire. 
During the century of her connection with India, Burma has been a province, 
and never a “crown colony”’ (p. 5). 

The subject leads naturally to a discussion of Burma’s struggle for separa- 
tion from India and her fight for a constitution of her own. This part of the 
book is of particular value, not only for the description of Burma’s deter- 
mined efforts to achieve freedom, but also for the incidental light it casts on 
India’s titanic fight for the same end. 

Burma has all the machinery of self-government, and responsible British 
and Burmese political leaders have indicated that full realization of autonomy 
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is Burma’s true goal (p. 5). The purpose of the Burmese antiseparationists, a 
group that has puzzled many, is made clear. They protested separation from 
India because they feared that premature separation would result in a consti- 
tution for Burma inferior to India’s. On the occasion of the general election 
to the Burma Legislative Council in November, 1932, the government took 
the opportunity of ascertaining the views of the people on separation (p. 69). 
The returns from this election led, in 1937, to separation and a constitution 
for Burma. Since the beginning of the war promises of complete self-govern- 
ment at some time in the future have been made to Burma. Like the Indians 
the Burmese were opportunists. They demanded full autonomy at once (p. 
321). 

The events leading up to U Saw’s demands are given in a separate chapter 
on nationalism, politics, and government since 1937. This is a chapter of high 
value for those interested in the psychology of subject peoples. It makes one 
more case study of a nation subjected by force to foreign government, foreign 
education, and a foreign military system. British imperialism seems to have 
intensified the national consciousness of the Burmese with resulting dissatis- 
faction, non-cooperation, and even opposition. 

A long chapter on Burma’s relations with China, India, Thailand, and 
Japan locates Burma in the present struggle. Japan had little interest in Burma 
before the opening of the Burma Road to China (p. 293). And Burma had 
little interest in Japan until the Japanese spy scares of 1940 (p. 294). In her 
relations with these various powers Burma tried to be independent of all, 
preferring not to be dominated by any outside power (pp. 322-23). 

Other chapters deal with Burma’s agriculture, commerce, industry, labor, 
arts, religion, social structure, the famous Burma Road, and Burma’s place in 
the British Empire. An epilogue brings the book up to January, 1942. There 
are ten appendices containing documents and statistics on contemporary 
Burma. 

One of the most valuable features of the volume is the bibliographical work 
which appears not only in an eighteen page formal bibliography at the end of 
the book but also in unobtrusive incidental remarks in the text and in in- 
formative footnotes, which appraise the sources quoted. This is the most 
comprehensive study of Burma that has been made for many years. It is 


scholarly and readable. 
Earlham College KENNETH Perry LANDON 


The structure of Netherlands Indian economy. By J. H. Boeke. New York: In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1942. x, 201 p. $2.50. 


In the field of economic research the Netherlands Indies is but a recent dis- 
covery on this side of the Atlantic. Frankly, it took the gathering war clouds 
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in the Pacific to bring it about at all. Still, during this short period a number 
of American books have appeared on the subject. As a recognition of the 
economic importance of the Netherlands Indies, the attempts of our econo- 
mists to include it in their sphere of studies is certainly laudable, but the fact 
remains that they invariably approached their problem from an alien angle 
Few, if any, gave the Indies credit for having an economic integrity of its 
own. Their approach appeared to be concerned mainly with how much goods 
the islands could supply to a demanding world, or how well the Dutch had 
managed. Usually there were many statistical tables, often open to several 
conflicting interpretations. If the writers looked into the future at all it was 
mainly from the standpoint as to how much more the Indies might contribute 
in both goods and markets and few, if any, anticipated a December 7. 

Considering this, it is indeed fortunate that Boeke’s book has been made 
available to us at this time, before our efforts of analysis were spent in wrong 
directions, because its outstanding virtue is that it provides us with a sound 
avenue of approach to future studies on this subject. 

Boeke shows us the economic structure of the Indies as an organism in its 
own right, one that lived many centuries before our Western economy was 
imposed upon it. No one can deny that Boeke is qualified to show us how to 
approach this subject. He lived for many years in the Netherlands Indies, 
delving into the intricacies of a popular credit service and a cooperative 
movement for the natives. Already in 1921 the Dutch government recognized 
his abilities by making him chairman of a committee to investigate the possi- 
bilities of a far reaching cooperative structure, something which he also stud- 
ied in British India. In later years Boeke became Professor of tropical 
economy at the University of Leiden where his teachings influenced many 
of the younger members of the Netherlands colonial service. A recent re- 
port states that he has been imprisoned by the Nazis, something quite under- 
standable when considering his championship of the rights of the “little 
man.” 

De Kat Angelino quotes him often and never fails to give him credit for his 
extraordinary insight into the social-economic structure of the Netherlands 
Indies. One of those references seems particularly pertinent because it shows 
the tenor of Boeke’s present book. Paraphrased, it indicates that whereas no 
one can refrain from giving a colonial policy credit for establishing peace and 
doing away with plague and pestilence, the fact nevertheless remains that the 
net result of such a policy was only that a few more millions of people were 
added who now, more than ever, have to fight over every bit of soil, and, 
finally, sap their energies in making it give them a precarious living. 

Quite logically Boeke approaches his subject from the point of view otf 
what he considers the basis of the whole social-economic structure of the 
Netherlands Indies, to wit: the dessa economy. It is to be regretted that 
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throughout the book the word “‘dessa’”’ has been translated as “village.” Such 
a translation must, of necessity, conjure up a different picture for each reader. 
Using dessa on the other hand, would make it doubly clear that we are not 
dealing here with anything that even remotely resembles our Western con- 
ception of a village. Boeke borrows from Vergouwen an excellent interpreta- 
tion of such a dessa. 


Your eyes tell you, you feel in your innermost being that this is a little self-contained 
world, but at the same time a living whole in which a group of people, who belong to- 
gether, have lived together for an indefinite period, where their children are born 
and where they, themselves, hope to die. 


Boeke shews us that thousands of these cells, these minute organisms in the 
vastness of the archipelago, make up its social-economic structure. Step by 
step he traces it from its simplest, the monistic form, such as Vergouwen’s 
Batak: dessa, to where it becomes influenced by alien forms. And with each 
such step in to the realism of a dualistic economy—the encroachment of alien 
systems upon the dessa—there appears to be a loss against which the benefits, 
at best, stack up as being but a poor exchange. This dualism brought a money 
economy, an overpopulation, a weaning away of individuals from the shelter 
of their dessa; it also brought sleezy sarongs and cigarette lighters. Boeke 
scornfully calls it a draining economy, where a country gives much and gets 
but little in return. The dualism has so thoroughly put its stamp on the econ- 
omy as a whole that it becomes all the more difficult to affect a resurrection 
or, if such is impossible, to give at least a worthy compensation for that which 
went with the monistic dessa structure. 

Because Boeke traces this evolution step by step this book is something 
to be studied diligently. Only then will it have value because it is in reality 
a challenge to every student of the Southwest Pacific to tax his imagination 
and industry to the utmost in order to arrive at a clear understanding of its 
economic problems. For the careful student this book can be of great value. 
The IPR can be congratulated upon having made it available to that group of 
men which this country must develop lest we return to our former smug com- 
placency where the other fellow’s lot is considered no problem of ours. 

In the Preface reference is made to a second part which is now beyond our 
reach. Of course, this loss, since the manuscript is still in Holland, is a pity, 
but if it attempted to present the answers to the questions raised in the first 
half, it is perhaps better that it is unavailable to us, because the answers must 
be given, not by one man, but by many. This present volume can do much to 
prod such efforts. The book was also written before December 7, but there 
appear to be no changes one would like to suggest. This, too, I believe, proves 
its great worth. 

Washington, D. C. GeorGe MassELMAN 
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Government and nationalism in Southeast Asia. By Rupert EMerson, LENNox 
A. MILts, anp Vireinia THompson. New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1942. xiii, 242 p. $2.00. 


Government and nationalism in Southeast Asia is an accurate and fair descrip- 
tion of the political structure of the countries of Southeast Asia, and of the 
many phases of the growing sense of nationalism which has played such an 
important role in the recent political history of these countries. The out- 
break of the war in the Pacific has given this volume a peculiar timeliness. 
The insistent demand from certain quarters that the Atlantic Charter be re- 
written in terms of the Far East makes it a matter of outstanding importance 
to see the political and economic relations of these countries in their true 
perspective. 

This volume has the virtue, lacking in so many studies of the Far Eastern 
situation, that it maintains throughout an objective point of view. The authors 
successfully avoid generalizations which so often destroy the value of recent 
publications on this subject. Each country is treated separately, as indeed it 
should be. Each chapter is complete in itself. It is well written. Even the 
purely descriptive sections are lively and readable. All in all, it must be con- 
sidered an important contribution to the field of study. 

Notwithstanding its many and obvious virtues, the reader cannot escape 
the impression that it is written by authors who have brought many of their 
traditional American opinions to bear upon the subject. This was unavoidable 
and is not necessarily a weakness. But there is no doubt that this point of view 
has colored some of the conclusions reached. 

Although the authors are sincerely trying to be absolutely fair and objec- 
tive, there is apparent an inclination to underestimate the difficulties of gov- 
erning these countries. Nor are the authors able to tear themselves loose from 
the generally accepted notion that Western control and exploitation of the 
native populations are more or less synonymous. Another result of the Amer- 
ican background of the authors is seen in the silent assumption that democracy 
is the ideal form of government for all peoples the world over and now. 

Professor Rupert Emerson in his introduction, although not committing the 
mistake of looking upon the region as “‘necessarily a region of exploitation,’’ 
nevertheless finds reason to criticize the European “masters” because under 
their control the region has remained “‘geared”’ to the industrial nations of the 
West. 

It is difficult to see how it could have been otherwise, even if no European 
control had existed. The comparative poverty in iron ore and coal will leave 
the countries depending upon the manufactured goods of the countries of 
northern Europe and of North America for many generations to come. The 

countries of Latin America, freed from European control, have not been able 
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to build a rich diversified economic life; and it remains to be seen to what ex- 
tent the large amounts of North American capital now flowing towards 
South America will change this picture. Nor is the assumption warranted 
that human progress and happiness must necessarily follow the path of 
European and American machine civilization. I am inclined to believe that 
the Far East may find its answer along economic and political lines quite for- 
eign to the American way of thinking. There probably is more than one pat- 
tern of progress. 

Politically speaking, it is possible to make some generalizations regarding 
all these countries. In the first place, one great obstacle stands in the way of 
a healthy political life. That obstacle is the great diversity of races, religions, 
and historic backgrounds found among the peoples of each of them. Even 
Burma suffers from this. But it is true to an even greater extent of the 
Netherlands East Indies. To speak of a “nationalist movement”’ may there- 
fore obscure the situation by oversimplification. To use this term may give 
the impression that a degree of unity of background and purpose exists which 
in fact is absent. In the Netherlands East Indies, the nationalist movement for 
that reason is largely confined to Java, while the outer possessions and Su- 
matra and Borneo are almost entirely outside its influence. 

Another generalization that can be made is that the movement for national 
independence, if it exists at all, does not represent a movement of the masses. 
It represents usually a movement of those native groups which have tasted 
the benefits of Western contacts and education. It is therefore a mistake to 
regard the movement as an expression of the desire for a democratic govern- 
ment. 

As the chapter on the Philippines shows so clearly, self-government to 

those who are vocal too often means government by the few. That has also 
been the experience in Burma. Miss Thompson points out in the chapter on 
Burma: 
Three years of separation from India have disappointed advocates of even so par- 
tially democratic a constitutional regime as that of Burma today. Not only have the 
three different premiers been extreme nationalists who are avowedly out to wreck 
the constitution, but they disagree destructively among themselves. . . . 


This brings up the question whether these countries are indeed “ripe for 
democracy.” It would seem that a far greater degree of political maturity 
must be developed before they can be trusted to govern themselves demo- 
cratically. It would then seem justified to ask whether there is ground for the 
impatience expressed by both authors, with the slowness of the Dutch gov- 
ernment in granting political powers to the natives. It may be true, as they 
state, that the British have been less conservative in their treatment of Burma. 
But the proof of the pudding is in the eating. When Japanese forces attacked 
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Burma, the population did not give wholehearted support to the British. In 
the Netherlands East Indies, no instances are reported where the natives 
failed to support the white population. 

May it be that democratic government is not the ultimate test of a wise 
colonial government? The Dutch may have been ultra-conservative, but may 
not this have been their principal virtue? As Professor Mills says, “Nearly 
nine-tenths of the population live in villages, which are the basic units of 
administration.” That has been the policy of the Dutch. They have tried to 
preserve as far as possible the existing forms of law, government, and local 
custom. They have tried to aid the natives to become more efficiently adapted 
to their own environment. They have tried to soften the disintegrating ef- 
fects of Western machine civilization upon the native life. 

It is true this policy differs greatly from that which the United States has 
pursued in the Philippines. There the educational system has been built so as 
to hasten the Americanization of the native. But has the result been desirable? 
It would seem that the economic problems now faced by the islands are to a 
large extent the result of this educational program. The Filipinos have been 
educated away from their environment. Plentifully supplied with lawyers 
and other products of the westernized schools and colleges, the Philippines 
are no longer able to live as an Asiatic nation. Their dependence upon the 
United States has become greater with each passing year. 

The government of the Netherlands East Indies may have been paternalis- 
tic. It may not therefore be open to condemnation. In fact, it has been more 
than paternalistic. It is perhaps more correct to speak of fraternalistic. A 
great change has come over the relations between the whites and the natives 
these last 25 years. And the principal change is probably that the white popu- 
lation no longer regards itself as in temporary exile. When the Japanese in- 
vaded the Netherlands East Indies, no wholesale evacuation of white resi- 
dents took place as was the case in other sections of the Pacific Southwest. 
The whites regarded the islands as their permanent home, in which they 
shared a common destiny with the natives. 

It is not impossible that in this attitude so deeply appreciated by the native 
population will be found the key to the solution of the grave economic and 
political problems that these countries will face once the Japanese conquerors 
have returned home. 

Harvard University J. ANTON DE Haas 


A French view of the Netherlands Indies. By G. H. Bousquet. London and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1940. x, 133 p. $1.50. An IPR book. 


Mr. Bousquet is a patriotic Frenchman and an imperialist. His opinion 
about the Netherlands East Indies must be understood from these two angles. 
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“In the Far East the French and English feel decidedly inferior before the 
colonizing genius of the Dutch. On reaching the Indies I was myself subject 
to this ‘complex’—When I left there, my feeling of inferiority had utterly dis- 
appeared.” 

The fact that Mr. Bousquet accomplished his mission as a patriotic French- 
man is less interesting than the way in which he did it. He takes the Dutch 
to task for lack of ideals, but at the same time his own eulogy of French colo- 
nization is conventional and one-sided. He defends the traditional policy of 
divide et impera and never gets beyond analyzing colonial policy from an 
etatistic viewpoint. Thus he lacks completely the attitude which would have 
enabled him to deal fairly with Dutch policies in the East. Unlike some other 
colonial powers, Holland’s expansion in the seventeenth century was not 
carried out by the state but by private companies. Their conquests were later 
consolidated by the state but more or less in an offhand and reluctant way. 

Bousquet describes Catholicism and the principles of the French revolution 
as the two roots of French civilization which also dominated its colonial poli- 
cies. The Dutch attitude is based upon an entirely different foundation: 
Protestantism and economic efficiency. Whether the French principles are so 
much “higher” as Bousquet claims—recent events in the Pacific teach us suf- 
ficiently. His abstract discussion about the value of such principles remains 
largely academic. 

Bousquet constantly chides the Dutch for being nuchter, or realistic, but 
this has no other merit than causing sometimes amusing writing of an obvi- 
ously biased variety. Bousquet sees it as one of the main tasks of colonization 
to bring the civilization of the home-country to the native peoples. Thus he 
advocates a most concentrated form of imperialism, the wisdom of which 
could be easily questioned. The events of this war have just taught us that 
the introduction of foreign ideologies which do not correspond with the cul- 
tural stage of a country do very little benefit to the country in question. In 
fact such a procedure creates a new social group with an ideology which has 
no relation to the actual facts of its life. This merely causes confusion and 
lack of balance. 

Bousquet’s interpretation is typically that of an adherent to a civil law sys- 
tem who does not realize that there is a strong common law element in Indo- 
nesian law. According to modern investigations the Moslem element in adat 
law is not as preponderant as Mr. Bousquet seems to think. Besides, Mr. 
Bousquet contradicts himself: at one point he shows how France tries to make 
Frenchmen of its colonial subjects, at another he praises France for its policy 
of decentralization which prevents the danger of political unity. The idea 
of a united Indonesia horrifies our French friend while he has no good word 
to say for the use of Malay as the lingua franca of the archipelago. 

Mr. Bousquet has never heard of the Indocentric attitude which has domi- 
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nated Dutch policy for the past decade. He has failed to realize that the 
Dutch are aware that the Indies are growing toward a stage of greater inde- 
pendence and a greater degree of self-government. His admission that the 
Dutch have made great contributions to the economic well-being of the archi- 
pelago is coupled with the remark that they did not bring Dutch civilization 
except in the field of law and administration. Later on he drops his praise 
again of their legal achievements without apparent reason. The treatment of 
Moslem policy is much shorter in the English than in the French edition of 
the book. His claim that the Dutch civil servants place too much stress on 
the Mohammedan aspects of Indonesian life and over-emphasize Moslem law 
might well be questioned. 

Mr. Bousquet never wants to see that a relation between nations should be 
a matter of “‘give and take.’’ He set out on his journey with a fixed purpose in 
mind, namely to prove that French colonial policy was at least as good as 
the Dutch. He subordinated all his experiences to this one purpose and did 
not attempt to see the Indies clearly. When he often felt a chill attitude in the 
Indies, as he relates, it might have been that his own prejudices contributed 
to this. 

Bousquet saw the Indies in a period when the class conflict still dominated 
the thinking of our world, even in the Far East. Since then, outward dangers 
have created a greater unity which he held as impossible. This greater unity 
in the Indies was based upon the progressive economic policies of the Indies 
government which realized that they were gradually becoming unified. The 
future may prove that by doing so they showed a greater understanding for 
Indonesian interests than Mr. Bousquet who wants to “‘divide and rule.” 

New York BaRTHOLOMEW LANDHEER 


The Dutch in the Far East: a history of the Dutch commercial and colonial empire. 
By Avsert Hyma. Ann Arbor, Michigan: George Wahr, 1942. vii. 249 p. 
$1.75. 


This is a short book, under a comprehensive title, on an important but 
neglected subject in America. It is from the pen of a Dutch-born but Ameri- 
can-trained historian whose previous writings have dealt almost exclusively 
with the cultural and political development of Western Europe in late 
medieval and early modern times. This is Professor Hyma’s first venture 
into the field of colonial history. Whether for this reason or another, the 
volume does not exhibit the depth of knowledge and the skill in organizing 
and synthesizing material which has characterized a number of the author’s 
earlier writings. This is a welcome and a useful book, but it is neither totally 
nor approximately what its title suggests—a full-fledged history of the Dutch 
commercial-colonial empire in the Far East. 
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The volume opens with a chapter of fifty-four pages—one-fourth of the 
total text—on ““The secret of the Dutch commercial policy.” This is less a 
sketch of the European rise of Dutch commerce and seapower before 1595, 
which alone makes their overseas expansion intelligible, than a critical discus- 
sion, somewhat rambling in nature, of the factors which have been brought 
forward to explain the European pre-eminence and then decline of the Dutch 
during the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. It is questionable 
whether all this material is directly pertinent to the story of the Dutch in the 
Far East, but it does make interesting reading. It is comforting to see that 
Professor Hyma once more raps certain stock misconceptions still fairly cur- 
rent both in England and the United States: that Dutch commercial suprem- 
acy ended shortly after 1648 (it continued almost to 1730); that the English 
Navigation Acts were a decisive blow to Dutch shipping; that Calvinism was 
a major factor in stimulating Dutch commercial expansion; and that the Dutch 
system of government was a particularly important factor in the decline ot 
the United Netherlands. - 

In Chapter II (““The beginnings of Dutch sea power in the Far East’’), the 
author comes to grips with his subject proper, presenting a sketch of the 
Dutch East Indian expeditions from 1595 to 1609. He finds the chief reason 
for the comparatively tardy participation of the Dutch in overseas enterprise 
in the small size of their ships (p. 56), which explanation, besides being of 
doubtful historicity, is an oversimplification of an extremely complex prob- 
lem. Also, the statement (p. 58) that the Dutch in the Far East “were not pri- 
marily interested in inflicting damage upon the interests of the Portuguese, 
but to establish commercial relations with certain regions that had not yet 
been visited by the Portuguese,’ seems inaccurate, inasmuch as the Dutch 
first intruded (1595) into Java, a region certainly well enough known to the 
Portuguese. The list of Dutch East India Company dividends (pp. 67-69) for 
the seventeenth century will be useful for those who have no access to Pieter 
Van Dam’s Beschryvinge van de Oostindische Compagnie (4 v., ’s-Gravenhage, 
1927-32). Rightly stressed (p. 69) is the little-known fact that during the 
three Anglo-Dutch wars (1652-74) both the naval supremacy and the com- 
mercial profits of the Dutch East India Company in Asia remained intact. 

Next the author devotes a brief chapter to ““The voyage of Henry Hudson 
and the founding of New Netherland.” It is difficult to justify the inclusion of 
this chapter in the volume. The only direct connection which the history of 
New Netherland has with the story of the Dutch in the Far East is the acci- 
dental fact that Henry Hudson was in the employ of the Dutch East India 
Company when he discovered the river which now bears his name. 

In Chapter IV (‘““The Anglo-Dutch struggle for the freedom of the seas’’) 
the main scene of events shifts back to Europe. Lucid and revealing is the ac- 
count presented of the diplomatic negotiations (1611-15) between the Dutch 
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and the English East India companies to settle their disputes in Asia. Espe- 
cially interesting is the important part played by Hugo Grotius in these nego- 
tiations. This reviewer does not share the author’s opinion (p. 100) that a 
more conciliatory Dutch attitude at this time, i.e., conceding English equality 
with the Dutch in the East Indies, might have avoided future Anglo-Dutch 
conflict. The English, like every rising, aggressive people, were interested 
in equality in the colonial world only in order the better to be able to contest 
eventually for supremacy. 

Chapter V, under the broad title of ‘“The occupation of the Malay archi- 
pelago,” carries the story of Anglo-Dutch rivalry in the East Indies through 
the year 1619, when Jan Pietersz. Coen employed the Dutch naval superior- 
ity to destroy any English hope of gaining a firm foothold in this area. But 
Anglo-Dutch rivalry is only one thread in the story of the Dutch ‘‘occupa- 
tion” of the Malay archipelago during these years. Equally important and 
even more violent was the conflict which the Dutch waged against the Span- 
ish in the Moluccas and in the Philippines, and against the Portuguese at 
Malacca and on mainland India. Some notice should have been taken in this 
chapter of these aspects of the story, or a different title should have been 
chosen. 

Chapter VI (‘“The conquest of Formosa and the European trade with 
Japan’’) is not only one of the longest but also one of the best chapters in the 
book. The unsuccessful Dutch attempts early in the seventeenth century to 
open a China trade, their occupation of Formosa, and the significant history of 
their trade and cultural influence in Japan are treated interestingly. Many 
Americans still need to be told that there was a long line of European pre- 
cursors in Japan prior to the arrival of Commodore Perry. 

In Chapter VII, having left untouched such significant phases of Dutch 
seventeenth-century eastward expansion as the building of their trading em- 
pire on the mainland of India and in Persia, their conquest of Malacca (1641) 
and the cinnamon land of Ceylon, and their settlement of the Cape of Good 
Hope, the author turns to Dutch activity in the FarEast during the eighteenth, 
nineteenth, and twentieth centuries. In thirty-six pages, under the caption of 
“Decline, recovery, and further expansion,” he tries to compress over two 
centuries of Dutch East Indian history. The result is a miscellany of facts 
possessing very little real unity. 

The last chapter in the book, on “The United States and the East Indies,” 
was written after Pearl Harbor, but before the Japanese conquest of the 
Dutch tropical empire. In many respects it is therefore obsolete; certainly it 
exudes an optimism not justified by subsequent events. Professor Hyma 
makes much of the importance of East Indian raw materials, and also the East 
Indian market, to the United States’ economy. But, in this reviewer's opinion, 
he is carried away by his own enthusiasm when he suggests (p. 199) that in 
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the post-war period by means of this trade we will “tide ourselves over pe- 
riods of depression without suffering such terrific times of unemployment as 
we witnessed in the years 1931-1936.” Totally undemonstrable, further- 
more, is the assertion (p. 200) that “trade relations between the United States 
and the South American republics could never produce such happy results as 
the commerce between our country and the Dutch East Indies.” 

The volume has twenty-nine pages of footnotes in the back, a brief index, 
and end-maps. Its general make-up and appearance is pleasing. 

University of California, Berkeley ENGEL SLUITER 


Economic development of the Netherlands Indies. By Jan O. M. Broek. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. xv, 172 p. $2.00. 


The importance of the Dutch East Indies in world economy—of which we 
are now all keenly aware—and the rapid industrial progress of the last few 
years previous to the Japanese invasion fully justifies the publication of this 
small volume by Professor Broek. In many respects the East Indies has had an 
extraordinary economic development, which alone would make a study of 
this type desirable. Because of the world situation there is, as well, a strong 
practical need for it. Professor Broek has not attempted to write a basic 
comprehensive study of the economic structure and life of the Indies; that 
book is still to be written. But he has provided us with a very useful brief 
survey of Indies economy. 

After a brief presentation of the geographic, historical and demographic 
background the following subjects are discussed in successive chapters: “‘In- 
dies commodities in the world market,” “Recent changes in economic pol- 
icy,” “Industrial development,” and “Post-war prospects.’’ Numerous sta- 
tistical tables add to the usefulness of the book. | 

University of Kentucky Amry VANDENBOSCH 


Foreign capital in Southeast Asia. By Hetmut G. Cauts. New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1942. iv, 120 p. $1.25. 


This study was prepared by Dr. Callis under the direction of Professor 
Carl F. Remer, who has contributed an introduction. The countries covered 
are the Philippines, Formosa, French Indo-China, Thailand, British Malaya, 
Burma and the Netherlands East Indies. For each of them Dr. Callis tries 
to ascertain the amount of capital invested in government bonds and business 
enterprises of all kinds. So far as possible he traces the nationality of owner- 
ship of the investments. One of the most valuable features of the book is the 
attempt to ascertain the extent of Chinese investments and the amount of the 
large annual remittances to China. Some account is given of the extent to 
which the various governments impose restrictions upon the development of 
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natural resources by foreign business interests. A fuller treatment of this 
topic would have been highly desirable, in view of the important part which 
the Open Door in investments plays in all discussions of the colonial prob- 
lem. In this regard Dr. Callis is inaccurate in some of his statements, e.g. on 
page 22, regarding the absence of special restrictions against foreign business 
investments in the Philippines. The right to own mines and agricultural or 
timber lands is restricted to Philippine and United States citizens, and to 
corporations of which at least 60% of the capital is owned by such citizens. 
The book concludes with a lengthy bibliography. 

The general picture which emerges is the great potential wealth of South- 
eastern Asia in mineral and agricultural resources, and the almost total lack of 
indigenous capital with which to develop it. The governments were faced by 
a dilemma. To wait until native capital had been accumulated would require 
several generations, and meanwhile little could be done to finance the estab- 
lishment of the badly needed social services owing to the very limited ability 
of the natives to pay taxes. The alternative which was generally adopted 
was to encourage the investment of Western and Chinese capital. This im- 
mensely accelerated the improvement of material conditions, since the taxa- 
tion of foreign holdings provided the bulk of the revenue required to finance 
social services. This solution of the difficulty created fresh problems, of 
which one of the most important was that the bulk of the profits did not re- 
main in the dependency, but were withdrawn from it in the form of payments 
of dividends to the foreign investors. This phase of the “‘colonial status” has 
been strongly criticized, but it seems to be the unavoidable price which must 
be paid by any backward country that has to depend on foreign capital for 
the acceleration of its material development. From this point of view Canada 
and South America are in a colonial status as regards the United States. To 
some extent the colonial governments could levy toll on the drain of capital 
by the imposition of corporation taxes or of taxes similar to the Malayan tin 
export tax. But no dividends, no investment; and the foreign investor would 
not place his money abroad unless he could expect a larger return than if he 
invested it in the greater security of his home country. 

Another result of colonial status has been the creation of a “dual econ- 
omy.’ The middle class such as the mine and plantation managers, bankers 
and merchants, has been Chinese, American or European, while the natives 
of the country remained small farmers and laborers. They lacked the tech- 
nical training as well as the capital to attain executive positions, and broadly 
speaking the result was a stratification of colonial society on racial lines. A 
century ago India had a somewhat similar dual economy. The Indian middle 
class which has increasingly displaced British control in politics and eco- 
nomics has been very largely a creation of the past hundred years: it hardly 
existed in the pre-British period. There were few signs of a similar develop- 
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ment in Southeastern Asia prior to the Japanese conquest, and many observers 
felt that if Western economic control were ended it would be replaced by 
that of the Chinese and not of the native inhabitants. 

Dr. Callis has carried out a valuable piece of work, and every investigator 
who has attempted to ascertain the amount and distribution of capital invest- 
ment will find his report of the greatest service. He set himself a very difficult 
task, and one moreover in which absolute accuracy is often impossible of 
attainment. He himself frankly admits. that in many cases the figures given 
are estimates or approximations. 

University of Minnesota Lennox A. Mitts 


The Netherlands Indies and the United States. By Rupert Emerson. Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1942.92 p. Cloth 50¢. Paper 25 ¢. 


Asia’s captive colonies. By Puitip E. Lirtentuar and Joun H. Oaxie. New 
York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942. 48 p. 10¢. 


The gradual disappearance of automobiles from the streets of America for 
lack of rubber tires has perhaps accentuated more than anything else the 
interest of the average citizen in the Japanese conquered lands of Southeast 
Asia. The dire need of Americans for rubber, however, is not our primary 
interest in these lands according to these two timely and provocative pam- 
phlets on the subject. The first concern of America, assuming, of course, that 
the United Nations are victorious in the present struggle, is, author Rupert 
Emerson and co-authors Philip E. Lilienthal and John H. Oakie believe, the 
establishment of a post-war economic and political order which will eliminate 
completely the evils of the old, haphazard imperial system—disease, poverty, 
illiteracy, maldistribution of wealth and production—and recognize the 
legitimate aspirations of the colonial peoples to be healthy, literate, free, and 
as a result, more productive than ever before. 

“If the evils and frictions which have characterized the old order of im- 
perialism are to be seriously attacked,” writes Rupert Emerson, ‘‘and the 
rights and inevitable national aspirations of the economically less advanced 
peoples safeguarded, it will be necessary to devise and establish some form of 
machinery which will control international investment.” Mr. Emerson 
thinks that future management in the Indies should attempt to transfer the 
profits and control of enterprise to the people of the islands and with it pro- 
portionate political control of the life of their communities. 

But on the question of complete independence Mr. Emerson sagely advises 
that while there are many Javanese and some others who would be competent 
to establish fully self-governing native communities, most Indonesians have 
a considerable road yet to travel in education and in political experience. It 
will please many readers, however, to know that it is the author’s conviction 
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that this road can best be travelled after the war by the erection of a man- 
dates system for the Indies under Dutch control, pledged to “‘live up to cer- 
tain internationally determined standards and to report periodically to a dis- 
interested expert committee, competent itself to investigate.”” The pamphlet, 
furthermore, gives an excellent account of the Indies from pre-Dutch rule to 
the present day. 

The authors of Asia’s captive colonies have applied themselves to interpret- 
ing in as concise a manner as possible the historical backgrounds, economic 
and political development, and pre-war colonial governments of the Japanese 
seized territories of Southeastern Asia; and to their able presentation they 
have added a competent discussion of the problems which these areas may be 
expected to face in the post-war world. Since the chief object of colonial pol- 
icy in this part of the world has been to produce raw materials needed by 
Western factories, they point out, the welfare of the native populations has 
remained a secondary consideration. Hence, squalor and illiteracy have very 
largely obtained throughout East Asia, with the exception of the Philippines 
and possibly Thailand. This treatment, the authors believe, has not resulted 
in winning the affection, much less the allegiance of the subject natives for 
their white overlords. It is this attitude of apathy for westerners, which must 
be erased by kinder and more considerate relations in a post-war world if 
these countries are to play any effective part in the democratic world of to- 
morrow. 

In any case, the authors state, there will be no return to the old imperialis- 
tic order if the Allied nations are victorious. The succession of Allied defeats 
has precluded any possibility that England, Holland and France can reestab- 
lish a system of control that does not meet with the approval of the native 
peoples concerned. Since a constructive outlet for the nationalism of the peo- 
ples of Southeast Asia is essential to give them a stake worth defending in the 
future, the authors propose a Southeast Asia Federation composed of mem- 
bers of all national and racial groups in the area. This federation would deal 
with the problems of distribution of raw materials, industrialization and for- 
eign trade and would have full membership in a post-war organization of 
powers. The role of the United States would be to ensure by constructive in- 
fluence and material aid, in Asia as well as elsewhere, the four freedoms for 


which the war is being fought. 
Washington, D. C. ELLEN VAN ZYLL DE JONG 


Progress and welfare in Southeast Asia. By J. S. Furntvaty. New York: Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1941. 84 p. 75¢. 


The writer who attempts to portray life.in Southeastern Asia as a whole 
finds himself swayed between the two poles of unity and diversity. On the 
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one hand basic geographic and ethnographic elements give the realm homo- 
geneity; on the other hand, within this broad framework, there are sharp re- 
gional contrasts. Politically, all have colonial status, Thailand being the only 
formal exception; but again there are decided differences between the policies 
of the Western ruling powers. This political diversity is the main reason why 
it is so difficult to obtain a comprehensive view of Southeastern Asia, prac- 
tically the entire literature dealing with one or the other of the individual 
parts. 

Only by realizing these difficulties can one fully appreciate the value of 
Furnivall’s survey. This small booklet on comparative colonial policy is a 
most stimulating contribution to the needed coordination of study concerning 
this part of the world. The inextricable mixture of economic motives and 
humanitarian ideals that have shaped colonial policies in the last century is 
well sketched in the first half of this study; the last forty pages deal more with 
contemporary problems such as nationalism, the crisis of 1929, and interna- 
tionalism. 

Like J. H. Boeke, Furnivall believes that the fundamental colonial problem 
is that of a plural economic system brought about by the pressure of eco- 
nomic forces which have replaced native society. This system rests ‘“‘on a 
basis of native agriculture but is directed and controlled in the interests of for- 
eign capital through the agency of foreign middlemen. This system is unsta- 
ble both internally and externally. In the general interest of both the native 
and the outside world stability is essential; yet this can be achieved only by 
the re-integration of society.” He believes that ‘“‘nationalism can provide an 
effective counter to economic forces by creating a common social will.” 

When Furnivall wrote this essay the war had not touched Southeast Asia. 
Doubtless, the old colonial structure will not be revived after this struggle. 
However, it is equally true that most, if not all, of these countries will not yet 
be ready for full independence. Furnivall’s discussion of the conditions that 
must be fulfilled before this goal can be reached should be on the list of re- 
quired reading for those well meaning persons who believe that the four free- 
doms automatically will be put in operation after this war. The author’s con- 
ception of “international control,’’ however, seems rather tame. He envisages 
a committee on the Tropical Far East (operating under a re-invigorated 
League of Nations) that would serve as a clearing house for annual reports 
on political and material progress sent in by the various colonial govern- 
ments. It appears to the reviewer that more effective forms of control will be 
needed. But these post-war ideas for reconstruction form only a very small 
part of the pamphlet. Its value lies in the broad perspective it gives on colo- 
nial policies. Its defects are mainly those inherent to a condensed statement 
on a very intricate problem. 


University of California, Berkeley J. O. M. Broek 
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Industry in Southeast Asia. By Jack SHEPHERD. New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1941 [1942]. 133 p. 75¢. 


This little volume, written before the Japanese conquest of Southeast 
Asia, is largely a description of industry and industrial development in Indo- 
China, the Netherlands Indies, the Philippines, and—though only inciden- 
tally—in Taiwan, Burma, British Malaya, and Thailand. It is one of a series 
of IPR monographs constituting a survey of Southeast Asia. 

Some industrial development had occurred in Southeast Asia long before 
the depression of the early 1930’s, but it was not important. Aside from 
traditional handicrafts, it was limited principally to the exploitation of min- 
eral resources and preliminary processing of certain agricultural products. 
When the depression emphasized the vulnerability of countries heavily de- 
pendent upon a few export crops, industrialization programs gained favor 
as a means of stimulating employment, curtailing imports, and generally re- 
ducing dependence upon exports. Encouragement of native handicraft indus- 
tries was an important feature of such programs. In Indo-China the French 
relaxed their traditional policy of opposing any development inconsistent 
with home interests. In the Indies the Dutch abandoned a long-standing 
laissez-faire policy in favor of government-sponsored industrial development. 
In the Philippines steps were taken to forestall the economic crisis that was 
foreshadowed by the loss of protected American markets upon the achieve- 
ment of independence. 

All of these developments the author describes competently. Because of 
deficiencies in information, the reader is warned not to expect too much as 
“only a somewhat patchy and uneven picture can be given at this stage and 
many very obvious questions have had to be left unanswered.”’ Despite the 
difficulties, this study would have benefited from an attempt to give the ans- 
wers to some of these questions and from a greater effort to relate the statis- 
tical data presented on manufactures to the economic pattern of each country. 

Although the economy of all Southeast Asia is predominantly agricultural, 
its structure varies considerably from country to country. Beyond the tradi- 
tional handicrafts, industry has developed according to the resources avail- 
able and the colonial policies followed in each country. The author seems to 
explain too much in terms of colonial policy and not enough in terms of natu- 
ral, economic, and human resources. The reader is not given a sufficiently 
clear picture of natural settings, differences in native peoples, and the influence 
of these factors on settlement, communications, and economic pursuits. The 
relationship of the plantation system to industry and industrial development 
is not clarified, nor does one find any account of capital formation and flow. 

So long as the Japanese New Order prevails, questions of how much and 
what kind of industrialization may occur in Southeast Asia are largely aca- 
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demic. One regrets, however, that the author did not differentiate sufficiently 
to suggest potentialities regardless of political regime, but is content with 
such general conclusions as that there is no indication that ‘“‘a new major in- 
dustrial center will develop in this area whose output would have the sort 
of impact upon the markets of the world which Japanese industrialization 


had.” 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University V. D. Wicxizer 


Crisis in the Philippines. By CatHertne Porter. New York: Knopf; To- 
ronto: Ryerson Press for the IPR, 1942. 156, vi, p. $1.50. 


The global character of the current war has made it difficult for the general 
public to keep abreast of the events which have swiftly followed one another, 
and specialists have been called upon to provide information of a fundamental 
character about the various areas involved. It is in this light that Miss Por- 
ter’s small volume on the Philippines should be judged. As an established 
rule, Americans have never been sufficiently informed about Filipino affairs, 
and Miss Porter enables the average reader to better understand the position 
of the Philippines in the armed struggle with the Axis. 

The author begins her study with introductory remarks about the histori- 
cal role of the Philippines in the Far Eastern policy of the United States. 
Our material interests in the rich insular territory are then reviewed. A 
glimpse is taken at the characteristics of the Filipino people, a subject with 
many ramifications, and one to which a more scholarly treatment would de- 
vote much attention. A chapter is assigned to a discussion of the Common- 
wealth period, with some of the outstanding problems mentioned, such as the 
effects of the persistent demand for independence, the weakening of the 
political opposition, and the general conduct of the functions of government 
by the new regime. 

Philippine resources, and the extent to which they have been enjoyed by 
the native populace, are hurriedly covered. The foreign trade of the country 
is examined, with emphasis being given to commerce with Japan and the 
changes wrought by the far-flung hostilities which were initiated by Ger- 
many’s attack against Poland in 1939. In terms of World War II, the final 
section of the volume is probably the most important. The Chinese, the 
Japanese and other alien groups in the Commonwealth are surveyed. Fifteen 
pages are spent in analyzing the preparations for war in the Philippines, in- 
cluding the defense plan approved by General MacArthur, and methods for 
handling the civilian population in case of emergency. The concluding chap- 
ter deals with the first month of war in the Philippines and future develop- 
ments in both the military and political spheres. At the end there are seven 
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tables of statistics bearing upon the economic life of the Filipinos, as well as 
a brief bibliography. 
Library of Congress James K. Eyre, Jr. 


British rule in Eastern Asia. By LENNox A. Mixts. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1942. An IPR 


book, ix, 581 p. $5.00. 


In the book under review Professor Mills, well known for his previous 
studies of Malaya and Ceylon, has presented the most comprehensive survey 
of economic, political, and social conditions yet made of Hongkong, the 
Straits Settlements, and the Federated and Unfederated Malay States. The 
result is a solid work of more than 500 pages that must remain a monumental 
case history of British rule in Eastern Asia, all the more valuable in conse- 
quence of its having been completed on the eve of the Japanese occupation 
of the entire area. 

Regardless of events hereafter, the expulsion of the white man from the 
richest colonial area in the world was accomplished and its accomplishment 
marked the end of an era. We are here offered a factual and critical analysis 
of the imperial record in two vital regions just at the time when that benefi- 
cent rule reached maturity. 

Malaya is discussed in Part I composed of 372 pages divided into nine 
chapters and bearing the following titles: Introduction; the government of 
Malaya; finance; the trade of Malaya; tin and rubber; conditions of labour; 
problems in Malayan agriculture; the medical and health services of Malaya; 
education in Malaya. Part II is devoted to Hongkong under the following 
chapter headings: Introduction; the government of Hongkong and the 
Chinese; administration and finance; a trade entrepot in transition; the social 
services of Hongkong. 

Most striking feature of this book is the uniformly high standard of re- 
search, scholarship and writing. It is critical without being dull, and it is 
objective without being devoid of interpretation where opinions and conclu- 
sions are indicated. Useful comparisons and contrasts are drawn between 
Britain’s record in Eastern Asia and that of America and the Netherlands in 
adjacent areas. 

From the viewpoint of fiscal orthodoxy, efficient social services, the pro- 
tection of the Malay minority, commercial development, the growth of 
sound nationalism and democracy, British rule in both Malaya and Hongkong 
was almost unique in its liberality and wisdom. Since it is axiomatic that the 
defense of a colony is a prime duty of the protecting power, an inevitable 
conclusion is, however, that a much larger share of the revenues of Malaya 
and Hongkong should have been plowed back into the country in the form 
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of more adequate defense. The same criticism applies, of course, with equal 
force to the Americans, the Dutch and the French in Southeast Asia, and this 
could have been done only at the expense of the social services. Mills pointed 
out (p. 21) before Pearl Harbor, that “Singapore alone cannot defend South 
Eastern Asia and the rubber and tin which are essential to the democratic 
powers.” 

China’s relations with Malaya and Hongkong are the subject of particu- 
larly fruitful discussion. In the Straits young Chinese were taught that their 
citizenship was in China and not in Malaya. The more enthusiastic Chinese 
described (p. 41) “Malaya as a nineteenth province of China which must be 
liberated from foreign rule. The British were few, the Malays were negligi- 
ble, and the Chinese as the bulk of the population were the rightful owners of 
the country.” On the other hand, some Malays, particularly in the unfeder- 
ated states in the north and east were not far removed from the good old days 
when war and piracy were regarded as the only professions for gentlemen. 
Until recently administration in the Malay States which were transferred 
from Siam in 1909 “‘might more accurately have been called spoilation.’’ Cer- 
tain Malay gentry in that area, who traditionally derived their profits from 
disorder and injustice, constituted almost the sole Malay element opposed to 
British administration of the peninsula. This was the only part of Malaya 
which collaborated with Japan in December, 1941. On the whole, Malaya 
was apparently the only place in Asia where the demand for democratic 
government barely existed and where there was actually a desire for con- 
tinued expansion of British supervisory control. 

Unfortunately Labaun, Sarawak, British North Borneo, and Cocos and 
Christmas Islands were omitted from this study. As a result there is available 
to Americans no adequate account of these valuable fragments of empire. 

Hongkong was acquired by Britain in the course of her long career as a 
collector of islands and peninsulas. But the course of empire like that of true 
love, has not always been smooth in Hongkong. The attitude of the Chinese 
toward the owners of Hongkong and the leasors of the New Territory has 
been a curious mixture of resentment over the presence of the foreigner and 
gratitude for the refuge available in the British holdings on the South China 
coast. The providing of shelter for the funds of those in power in China and 
for the persons of those out of power has been at times almost a minor in- 
dustry in Hongkong. This work provides the best brief account of the gen- 
eral strike of 1926-27 with the resultant anti-British sentiment that caused 
great trading losses to Britain throughout the area. 

The chapters on trade, banking, and local government are very well done. 
The sections on rural indebtedness in Malaya and Hongkong are enlighten- 
ing, particularly since rural indebtedness is the curse of all Asia. The pros- 
perity of Hongkong depended upon geography, free trade, and security. The 
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Japanese have, at least for the time being, ended free trade, blasted security, 
and neutralized the very geographical advantages upon which rested the 
strategic and economic worth of both Hongkong and Malaya. 

Let us hope that Professor Mills will have occasion before long to add 
supplementary chapters which will reveal the dismal events of the Japanese 
occupation of British Southeast Asia, followed by the more pleasant story of 
their expulsion. At that point the post-war planners may surge around and 
get their heads together. Here are problems for them, and “there will be 
some changes made.”’ 

Washington, D. C. Joun L. Curistian 


Formosa today. By ANDREW J. GrajDANzEv. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1942. xii, 193 p. $1.00. 


This book is an analysis of the economic development and the strategic 
importance of Taiwan—the rich tropical island which lies to the east of 
Fukien province in China and to the north of the Philippine Island of Luzon. 
The study of this colony, which has been ruled by the Japanese since 1895, 
is based almost entirely upon government statistics, and this fact must be 
kept in mind as one reads the text. Official sources of information give a 
highly favorable impression of Japanese colonial administration; but the au- 
thor has shown that these figures cannot always be taken at their face value. 

The island is unquestionably prosperous—for those who happen to be 
among the favored ruling class—but the author seeks an answer to a more 
far reaching question: ‘How have the Formosan people (approximately 
5,000,000 native Chinese and 150,000 aborigines) fared under the Japanese 
rulers?’’ An imposing record of roads, railways, radio stations, and irrigation 
works, of imports and exports, does not tell the whole story. In fact the au- 
thor is inclined to take exception to many of the claims which the adminis- 
trators have made in their published statements. 

Agricultural development, for example, especially rice and sugar cane pro- 
duction, has met with success and brought profits to the alien over-lords, but 
the native peasant families have received a disproportionately small share of 
the gain and remain poor and discontented. 

Again, industrial development in Taiwan has not benefited the Chinese as 
workers or as entrepreneurs. The author calculates that the wages of the 
unskilled worker can purchase about one pound of rice per day for each mem- 
ber of his family. The wages of the Japanese workers are at least double 
those of the Chinese for the same type of work. Moreover, the Chinese enter- 
prises are unable to compete with the Japanese simply because their financing 
costs them two to five times as much as it does the Japanese enterprises. 

The reviewer has found from personal experience that this unfair discrim- 
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ination against the Chinese extends not only to business men but to the pro- 
fessions as well. It is comparatively easy for Japanese to get the necessary 
education for a professional career, but extremely difficult for the Chinese. 

The author’s general conclusion seems to be that the favorable balance of 
Taiwan’s trade “represents mostly an unusually high degree of exploitation 
of the native Chinese by Japanese officials and industrialists.”’ The colony of 
Taiwan today is able to support 300,000 Japanese on a much higher standard 
of living than those Japanese could maintain in Japan, and in addition to “‘ex- 
tract profits of more than one hundred million yen a year.” 

The author has marshalled his facts and figures in a scholarly manner, but 
surprising Omissions appear at times. For example in the chapter on popula- 
tion there is a table which gives the names and numerical strength of seven 
native tribes, but no mention is made of two other important tribes, the 
Puyuma and the Rukai or Tsarisen. Also in the selected bibliography (pp. 
180-82) there is no reference to Mackay’s From far Formosa (1895), one 
of the most authentic and valuable sources for a better understanding of 
Formosa and its people. The book would have been more usable, if the au- 
thor had prepared a suitable Index. 

When all eyes are turned to the campaign in the Far East, with Taiwan 
serving as a major base for the southward sweep of the Japanese armed 
forces, Formosa today is a welcome addition to the all too few studies of this 
strategic tropical island. 

Pomona College Wii Kirk 


Our Hawaii. By Erna Fercusson. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. xii, 
304, vii, p. $3.50. 


Miss Fergusson has written a chatty travel-book that should provide 
pleasant reading for anyone interested in America’s stake in the Pacific. It 
is evident that she quickly succumbed to the charm of the Hawaiian way of 
life, and her descriptions of the scenery and of the native Hawaiians are 
written with an enthusiastic pen: The men of Hawaii are Polynesian para- 
gons who walk through life with a poetry of motion denied to clumsy Cau- 
casians. Their handclasp is ‘“‘warmer and softer” than the quick shake of most 
Americans, and their personality has a warmth and sparkle that matches the 
sunshine and color that one finds everywhere in the islands. The women are 
equally alluring, and the ordinary reader will put down Miss Fergusson’s 
book with a feeling that St. Brendan should have sought his Isles of the Blest 
in the Pacific rather than in the Atlantic Ocean. 

She is deeply interested in the racial amaleam that walks the streets of 
Honolulu, and at first she is intrigued by the accents lisped by Hawaiian 
children. After a short stay she is convinced that these inflections are not so 
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unusual as she first thought, and she comes to the conclusion that, on the 
whole, they are closer to the Groton-Harvard accent than to the “University 
of Indiana inflection.” 

This reference to Groton and Harvard brings her at once to the story of 
the New England missionaries who settled in Hawaii in 1820. They were a 
cold, serious lot of people who insisted upon introducing order into the care- 
less, but happy design for living that the native Hawaiians had worked out 
for themselves. In addition to order, they taught the Christian ideal of work 
before pleasure, and they soon had the brown bodies of the natives completely 
covered with long clothes that brought bodily discomfort but spiritual uplift 
to the multitude. And along with this uplift went rich returns to New England 
mill owners who well realized that Christianity and commerce went hand in 
hand. 

But it was not only the mill owners who gained profits from this exercise 
in Christianity. The missionaries found time, outside their daily duties, to 
lay the basis for future wealth and favored social position for their offspring. 
Other New Englanders soon visited Hawaii, and in due time they helped to 
create the caste-conscious clique that still wields great influence in the affairs 
of the islands. 

After feathering a sharp shaft at Protestant missionaries who were so in- 
tolerant as to seek to exclude some Roman Catholic priests from the islands, 
Miss Fergusson has some chapters on Hawaiian history. We get a highly- 
colored story about Queen Kaahumanu and her domestic strife with Kame- 
hameha. After the king’s convenient decease, the Queen took up religion seri- 
ously, and in order sedately to swathe her brown bulk, she appeared on one 
occasion apparelled in ‘“‘seventy-two yards of double kersemere.”’ Such bur- 
dens are not easily borne, and although she “‘continued to grow in grace,” 
she finally passed away despite, or because of, the ministrations of the Rev. 
Hiram Bingham. 

But all members of Hawaiian royalty were not overcome with this odor of 
sanctity. Kamehameha IV was a man of considerable education, but his close 
companionship with John Barleycorn led to his undoing and final death from 
delirium tremens. His wife, Queen Emma, atoned for this wickedness by 
leading a life of such spotless purity that Queen Victoria felt constrained to 
kiss her when she visited England. This was the beginning of a beautiful 
friendship which led to a long exchange of letters and a significant strengthen- 
ing of British influence in the islands. There are many other pictures of 
Hawaiian royalty, some sedate, some gay. There is one delightful descrip- 
tion of King Kalakaua and Robert Louis Stevenson, deep in their cups, roy- 
stering through the streets of Honolulu. What a sight for those stern men of 
God from Massachusetts! 
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But Miss Fergusson does not deal exclusively with the weaknesses of 
Hawaii’s past rulers. She has chapters on the black arts employed by native 
kahunas, or witchdoctors, and she discusses the medicines and potions that 
were once used to drive away the ills that afflicted the people of the islands. 
The hula is described as one of the lost arts, and she has some interesting 
comments on ancient folkways. After a brief account of pineapple culture, 
she gives a final scene devoted to Pearl Harbor and its far-ranging fortifica- 
tions. She listens to the talk of two officers concerning the possibility of 
war with Japan. They do not seem very excited about the imminence of con- 
flict, and one remarks somewhat sententiously: ““We never make war, you 
know; Congress gets all excited and makes war. Then we have to go out 
and make peace.” The cock-sure quality of such an utterance may help to 
explain just why the Navy was so nonchalant when Japanese bombers sprang 
their bloody surprise on Pearl Harbor on the morning of December 7, 1941. 

Fordham University Cares CALLan TANSILL 








NOTES AND NEWS 





The East Indies Institute was formed in July,1941 as a non-profit membership 
corporation by a group of anthropologists, educators, and research workers inter- 
ested in the cultures of the insular regions of the South Pacific. 

It was strongly realized by the initiating group that even for normal times of peace 
and security there was a striking lack of resources in the United States for the study 
and for the diffusion of knowledge about these regions, and that this deficiency was 
even more serious because of the ever growing international importance of the East 
Indies. 

The term East Indies was adopted by the founders of the Institute to designate the 
area which includes the Malay Archipelago, Malay Peninsula and the Philippine 
Islands, and regions culturally connected with them. They formed a new Institute 
for purposes which in the charter of the corporation are described as follows: 


A. To stimulate or conduct scholarly studies and research pertaining to the Malay 
Archipelago, the Malay Peninsula, the Philippine Islands (all hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “‘East Indies”), and regions culturally connected with them. 

B. To serve as a bond of union among scholars and cultural institutions in the 

United States and in the East Indies for purposes of collaboration and coordina- 
tion of information and research. 

. To further in the United States the diffusion of knowledge of the East Indies. 

. To furnish scholarships and fellowships and to extend any other aid, financial 

or otherwise, to distinguished or worthy students of the East Indies or East 
Indian culture. 

E. To publish and to encourage the publication of books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
and other writing dealing with the East Indies. 

F. To receive funds from donors for the promotion of the above enumerated aims. 

G. To do all things incidental or necessary to achieve the foregoing purposes. 


oO 


While the economic and political aspects of the East Indies are excellently taken 
care of by the Institute of Pacific Relations, the East Indies Institute is devoted to 
the cultures, the history and the natural sciences of that region. 

Within the first year of its existence the Institute succeeded in drawing into its 
membership numerous specialists in the humanities as well as in sciences pertaining 
to the East Indies. It was immediately realized by those who work in the fields of 
education, scientific research and inter-cultural relations that there was a real need 
for an organization like the East Indies Institute. 

The Institute undertook to survey the field of study facilities now offered at 
American educational institutions. A report on the results of this survey is now in 
preparation. The Institute further began to build up bibliographical references and 
continues to survey library resources available in the United States. 

Furthermore the Institute continually develops its records concerning experts 
in various fields of knowledge pertaining to the East Indies and has furnished lists 
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of such experts to Government and other organizations in need of specialists in con- 
nection with the war situation. 

At the first annual meeting the Institute passed a resolution calling attention to 
the need of introducing courses on Malay language and later succeeded in contribut- 
ing towards the realization of several projects in the field of colloquial Malay. The 
organization of exhibitions of East Indian arts and crafts, the sponsoring of lectures 
on various subjects dealing with the cultures of the East Indies enter into the scope 
of the Institute’s activities. The Institute does not publish a periodical of its own 
but has decided on a policy of stimulating the publication of separate monographs 
and whenever possible procuring funds for the publication of scholarly books dealing 
with the East Indies. 

The present Board of Directors is composed of: Professor Adriaan J. Barnouw, 
Columbia University; Professor Harley H. Bartlett, University of Michigan; Pro- 
fessor Jan O. M. Broek, University of California; Dr. Cora Du Bois, Sarah Lawrence 
College; Dr. Edwin R. Embree, Julius Rosenwald Fund; Professor Joseph R. Hay- 
den, University of Michigan; Dr. Robert Heine-Geldern, American Museum of 
Natural History; Miss Claire Holt, Columbia University; Dr. Raymond Kennedy, 
Yale University; Professor Ralph Linton, Columbia University; Dr. Margaret 
Mead, American Museum of Natural History; and Dr. E. D. Merrill, Arnold 
Arboretum. The Institute’s membership now consists of 92 active members, 11 
associate members, 19 supporting members, three patrons, two corresponding mem- 
bers and one honorary member. 


Dr. Fritz Sarasin 


On March 23rd, 1942 Dr. Fritz Sarasin, a great pioneer in the field of 
scientific research in South and Southeast Asia, passed away at Basle, Switz- 
erland, at the age of 82. 

Together with his cousin Paul Sarasin he spent several years in Ceylon 
during the eighties and nineties of the last century. From 1893 to 1896 and 
again in 1902-1903 the Sarasins explored the island of Celebes, the interior 
of which until then had been largely terra incognita. In 1907 they again 
visited Ceylon. In 1911-12 Dr. Fritz Sarasin visited New Caledonia and the 
Loyalty Islands. The zoological, anthropological, archaeological and geo- 
graphical data resulting from these various expeditions were published in 
three magnificent series dealing with Ceylon, Celebes and New Caledonia 
respectively. Moreover, a two volume report on travels in Celebes gives 
extremely valuable information on the ethnography and the cultures of that 
island. 

Although originally zoologists, the Sarasins soon became interested in 
anthropology. Dr. Fritz Sarasin’s volumes on the physical anthropology 
of the Veddas of Ceylon and of the inhabitants of Celebes must be reckoned 
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among the fundamental and most important contributions to the anthropology 
of India and Indonesia and have deeply influenced the views of anthropolo- 
gists with regard to the races of those areas. The Sarasins also were the first 
to undertake scientific excavations of prehistoric sites in Ceylon and Indo- 
nesia. 

In 1925 Dr. Sarasin again visited Ceylon for the sake of prehistoric re- 
search, and in 1932, at the age of 72, returned to Southeast Asia where he 
visited Siam and Bali. Again he was the first to undertake scientific pre- 
historic excavations in Siam. The results were published in |’ Anthropologie, 
in 1933. The impressions which Dr. Sarasin had received in Bali led to an 
interesting iconographical study which appeared in 1941, only a few months 
before his death. A very important study of the stone age in the islands of 
Timor and Roti also deserves special mention. 

Besides the above mentioned books and papers Dr. Sarasin, whose inter- 
ests covered an extremely wide field, published numerous works on various 
zoological and anthropological subjects and on the prehistory of Switzerland. 
Moreover, it is due largely to his efforts that the Museum fiir Volker- 
kunde in his home city Basle, whose president he was, to-day ranks among 
the leading and best organized ethnographic and prehistoric museums of 
Europe, and that its collections of materials from Southeast Asia are excep- 
tional both in quantity as well as in quality. 

In the death of Dr. Sarasin the East Indies Institute of America mourns 
the loss of its first Honorary Member. 


Rosert HEINE-GELDERN 
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first nine broadcasts in the current series, 
“Spotlight on Asia” over the Columbia 
broadcasting system. 

Tuursrietp, Apmirat H. G. Navies of the 
U. S. A. and Japan. London: Rolls House 
publishing co. 1942. Ill. with drawings, plans, 
photographs. 1/0. Pamphlet. 

TrumsButt, Ropert. The raft. New York: 
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Henry Holt & co. 1942. 205p. Ill. $2.50. 
An account of the adventure of three Ameri- 
can airmen who drifted 34 days on a raft 
somewhere in the Pacific. Reviewed in 
NYTBR (Aug. 23, 1942), 3. 

Watsn, Tom. The Sino-Japanese conflict. Syd- 
ney and London: Angus & Robertson, 1939. 
116p. 


Articles 


Batpwin, Hanson W. “America at war: the 
second quarter (March-May, 1942).” For- 
eign affairs, 20 (July, 1942), 589-606. Much 
of the article deals with events in the Pacific 
and Far East. 

Branpt, WiruiaM. “China and the United 
Nations.” Amerasia, 6 (June, 1942), 187-90. 
A discussion of the Japanese offensive in 
Chekiang and Kiangsi. 

Cuartton, L. E. D. “Air power in the Far 
East.”” Fortnightly (Feb. 1942), 156-58. 

Cuina, Front. “Two vital allied fronts in 
China.”” China at war, 9 (July, 1942), 14- 
18. A discussion of the Chekiang and Yun- 
nan fronts. 

Cuow, Fasian. “At the Chinese front in 
Burma.” China at war, 8 (June, 1942), 8-12. 

Cuow, Fabian. “Battle of the oil fields.”’ China 
at war, 9 (August, 1942), 40-42. An account 
of the battle of Yenangyaung in Burma. 

Crow, Fasian. “The last days of Burma.” 
China at war, 9 (Sept. 1942), 44-56. Account 
of the Chinese retreat from Burma into India. 

Crow, Carv. “How Japan plans to conquer the 
VU. S.” Commonwealth advocate (Manila), 7 
(June, 1941), 12-13, 39. 

“The economics of co-prosperity.” Amerasia, 6 
(Sept. 1942), 302-05. Japanese economic 
policy and the conquered areas in Southeast 
Asia. 

Encet, Leonarp. “Japan’s losses at sea.” Asia, 
42 (July, 1942), 432-34. 

Far East. “On the military front.”’ Amerasia, 
6 (Sept. 1942), 306-09. Review of recent 
military events in China, Burma and the 
Pacific. 

Forman, Harrison. “Portrait of a chiupa.” 
New York times magazine (July 19, 1942), 8, 
25. Ill. Deals with the Chinese army. 

“Flying tigers.” China at war, 9 (Sept. 1942), 
11-17. A review of the activities of the 
American volunteer flyers in China. 

Gea.y, Frep D. “Tragedy in the Pacific: a 
study in fundamental causes.” Southwest re- 





view, 27 (Winter, 1942), 167-77. A thought- 
ful and interesting discussion. 

Gwynn, Sir Cuarves and RicHMOND, Sir 
Hexsert. “Singapore.” Fortnightly (March, 
1942), 237-43. © 

H. G. and H. G. L. “Scorched earth policy in 
the Netherlands East Indies.” Bulletin of 
international news, March 7, 1942. 

Hore, Tanu, “A storm in a teacup?” National 
review, 118 (Feb. 1942), 127-36. Discusses 
political problems in connection with United 
Nations cooperation in the Pacific. 

Hote, Tanv. “This changing empire.”’ National 
review, 118 (April, 1947), 329-37. Traces 
developments in the Far astern war. 

Jarre, Pup J. “Is China the number one 
front?”’ Amerasia, 6 (August, 1942), 255-63. 
Points out that the most important front is in 
Europe. 

“Japan’s wild dream: a Tokyo-Singapore rail- 
way.” China at war, 9 (Sept. 1942), 20-22. 
Editorial from Ta-kung pao. 

Kina, P. Z. “Enemy attempts at bacteriological 
warfare.”’ China at war, 9 (August, 1942), 60- 
64. Official statement containing documentary 
evidence that on five occasions Japan has 
resorted to bacterial warfare in China. 

Kiratry, ALEXANDER. ‘“‘Will Japan drive west- 
ward?” Asia, 42 (July, 1942), 427-28. 

Kiratry, ALEXANDER. “Strategy of the Indian 
Ocean.”’ Asia, 42 (June, 1942), 353-57. Map. 

KLEINLERER, Epwarp D. “Japanese penetration 
in the Middle East.” Free world, 2 (May, 
1942), 303-05. 

Knerr, Cor. Huon J. “The navy command 
fights for headlines.” American mercury, 55 
(Aug. 1942), 135-44. A criticism of the 
naval building program based on the sig- 
nificance of naval vessels in the Pacific war. 

“Knock Japan out of the war.” Contemporary 
China, 2 (June 1, 1942), no. 1. 

M. C. “The strategic importance of the north 
Pacific area.” Bulletin of International news, 
May 2, 1942. 

Mackay, Marcaret Mackpranc. “Honolulu 
flashes.” Asia, 42 (April, 1942), 234-36. 
Sketches of life in Honolulu since the out- 
break of war. 

McNicnots, Cuarzes L. and Carus, CLaYTon 
D. “One way to cripple Japan; the inflam- 
mable cities of Osaka Bay.” Harpers, 185 
(June, 1942), 30-36. 

MeENKEN, Jutes. “World war.” National re- 
view, 118 (Jan. 1942), 29-38. 












MeENKEN, Jutes. “Spring prospects.’’ National 
review, 118 (March, 1942), 236-44. Map. 
Review of the war situation, particularly in 
the Pacific. 

Mit, Epwarp W. “Japan still moves ahead.” 
Current history, 2 (May, 1942), 189-196. 
Pratt, Sim Joun. “The outlook for Japan.” 

The Fortnightly (Feb. 1942), 107-114. 

Quic.ey, Huon. ‘The balance in the Far East.” 
Fortnightly (March, 1942), 189-94. Dis- 
cusses the early phases of the Pacific war. 

‘Rules of warfare, Bushido style.”” Contemporary 
China, 2 (June 15, 1942), no. 2. 

TuursFIELD, ApmiraL H. G. “War in the 
Pacific.”” National review, 118 (Jan.—-March, 
1942), 23-28, 245-50. 

Wane, Suru-cuien, “Egypt and Burma: two 
vital fronts.”” China at war, 9 (Sept. 1942), 18- 
19. By the Chinese minister of information. 

War. “This is no racial war.’ Contemporary 
China, 2 (August 10, 1942), no. 6. 


CHINA: HISTORY AND HUMANITIES 
Books 


Buck, Peart S. The mother. New York: Pen- 
quin books, 1942. Paper. 25¢. A cheap re- 
print of Mrs. Buck’s earlier novel. 

Cuan, Kuo-ra [Cuen Kuo-ta]. The Lingshan 
earthquake of April 1, 1936. Chengchiang, 
Yunnan: Geological survey of Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi, 1939. 100p. Plates. 3 maps. 

Cu‘enc, Mine-cuovu. The case of the Ching-shan 
diary. Peking, 1939. 7p. Pamphlet. 

Cuianc, V. T. (Ed.). Philosophy of success. 
Chungking: Progress book store, 1941? Ch. 
$1.20. Text in English and Chinese. 

DonNnELLY, Ivan A. The China coast, with verse 
by Joan Power. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 
1940. 84p. Ch. $9.50. 

Haun, Emiry. Mr. Pan. New York: Double- 
day, Doran, 1942. 294p. $2.50. A novel about 
a Chinese resident of Shanghai, reviewed by 
Marianne Hauser in NYTBR (May 24, 
1942), 7, 19. 

Haze.tton, Grorce Cocurane. The yellow 
jacket; a Chinese play done in a Chinese manner, 
in three acts. New York and Los Angeles: S. 
French, 1939, 123p. Ill. 

HoneKxona. Annual report of the director of the 
royal observatory, Hong Kong for the year 1939. 
Hongkong: The Observatory, 1940. 8p. 30¢. 

Jerrertes, C. W. Meterological results 1939. 

Hongkong: Noronha, 1940. 144p. HK $3.00. 
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Liv, Ytan-Lune and Wane, SHou-mine. The 
Far East is not very far. Edited by Anna 
Melissa Graves. Westminster, Maryland: 

_ A. M. Graves, 1942. $2.50. Letters written 
during the past twenty years from two 
Chinese to their adopted American aunt. 

Lune, Cutenc-Fru. The evolution of Chinese social 
thought. Los Angeles: University of South- 
ern California press, 1941. 40p. Deals with 
Taoism, Confucianism, utilitarianism and 
legalism. 

Menctus. The book of Mencius. Abridged trans- 
lation from the Chinese by Lionel Giles. 
New York: E. P. Dutton, 1942. $1.25. A 
reprinting of a well known work long in print. 

Moraan, H. T. China: a series of fourteen book- 
lets. Sold by Orientalia (59 Bank Street), New 
York, 1941. Each booklet 16p. Ill. The whole 
set $1.50. The subjects dealt with include 
astrology, music, jade, symbolism, religion, 
metal art, dogs, pottery and porcelain, re- 
ceipts, proverbs, festivals, carving. 

Nort, StanLtey Cuaries. Chinese jades in the 
Stanley Charles Nott collection. Palm Beach, 
Florida: Author (Jadeholm, Indian Road), 
1942, Ill. $50.00. 

Ryan, Tuomas F. China through Catholic eyes. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Catholic students mission 
crusade, 1942. $1.50. An account of the land 
and its people as seen by Roman Catholic 
missionaries; also an account of their work. 

SeLpen, Exizasetu. China in German poetry 
from 1773 to 1833. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California press; London: 
Cambridge University press, 1942. Paper, ix, 
316p. Frontispiece. Appendix. Bib. Index. 
$1.75. 

Semon, Bertua L. They do meet. New York: 
Froben press (4 St. Luke’s Place), 1942. 
$2.50. Reminiscences of life as two American 
physicians found it in China. 

Summon, W. The new official Chinese Latin script 
Gwoyeu Romatzyh: tables, rules, illustrative 
examples. London: Arthur Probsthain, 1942. 
Paper. 63p. 2/0. A guide to the new official 
Chinese Latin script. Tables and rules have 
been reprinted from Dr. Simon and Lu’s 
larger work. 

Suwon, W. and Lu, C. H. Chinese sentence series 
(Gwoyeu Romatyzh hwayeu ruhmeu). First 
fifty lessons. Part I. London: Arthur Probs- 
thain, 1942. 230p. Appendices. 8/6. This 

volume is an effort to present spoken Chinese 

in alphabetical form. There is an introduc- 
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tion and a text in Latin script plus an English 
translation. 

Sowersy, ArtHur De Carve. Nature notes. 
Shanghai: China journal, 1939. 82p. Il. 

Tene, Suu-cu‘tn. A contribution to our knowl- 
edge of higher fungi of China. Chungking: 
Academia sinica, 1939. 614p. 

Tricaut, Nicuoras. The China that was: China 
as discovered by the Jesuits at the close of the 
sixteenth century. Translated from the Latin 
by Louis J. Gallagher. Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin: Bruce publishing co. 1942. 219p. IIl. 
Map. $2.25. A translation of Father Tri- 
gault’s introduction to the four volume diary 
of Matteo Ricci, first published in the early 
17th century. Reviewed in NYTBR (July 
19, 1942), 6. 

Vassar college art gallery. Far Eastern jades, 
Charles M. Pratt. Introduction by Alfred 
Salmony. N. P., 1941, 62p. Ill. 

Ware, James Roxanp. Intermediate Chinese 
texts used at Harvard University. New Haven: 
Department of Oriental studies, Yale Uni- 
versity, 1939. 128p. 


Articles 


Boppe, Derk. “Peking man and a new theory 
of human evolution.” Far Eastern leaflet, Oct. 
1941. A review of the ideas of Franz Weiden- 
reich based upon recent discoveries in China. 

Borc, Dorotuy. “The Far East in periodical 
literature. VI: China.” FES, 11 (April 6, 
1942), 90-92. 

Breuer, Atice Putnam. “Historical presenta- 
tion of Chinese textiles.’’ Notes on Far East- 
ern studies in America, no. 10 (Jan. 1942), 22- 
27. Discussion of an exhibition of textiles at 
Mills College, Oct.—-Dec. 1941. 

Buck, Peart S. “Chinese incident: a radio 
play.” Asia, 42 (May, 1942), 303-06. 

CaMMANN, ScHuyLer. “New Light on Huc 
and Gabet: their expulsion from Lhasa in 
1846.” FEQ, 1 (Aug. 1942), 348-63. Based 
upon and translates a number of documents 
from the [-wu shih-mo. 

Cuen, Sutn-Hsianc. “A poet in our war time.” 
Asia, 42 (Aug. 1942), 479-81. Some account 
of the modern Chinese poet, Pien Chih-lin, 
and a number of his poems in translation. 

ConsTANTINI, CELEo. “L’arte cristiana in 
Cina.” Marco Polo, 2 (Sept. 1940), 25-40. 
There is also an English version. 

Davis, Tenny L. and Cu‘en, Kuo-ru. “Shang- 
yang tzu, Taoist writer and commentator 
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on alchemy.” HJAS, 7 (July, 1942), 126-29. 
4 ill. Biographical details of Ch‘en Chih-hsii 
or Ch‘en Kuan-wu, otherwise Shang-yang 
tzu, a Taoist writer of the late Sung and 
early Yiian periods and author of Chin-tan 
ta-yao (Essentials of the elixir). Most of the 
biographical details are from the T‘u-shu 
chi-ch‘eng. 

Duss, Homer H. “An ancient Chinese stock of 
gold.” Journal of economic history, 2 (May, 
1942), 36-39. Draws attention to the passage 
in Ch‘ien Han shu Ch. 99c on report of gold in 
the palace of Wang Mang at time of his 
death in A.D. 23—some five million oz.— 
and compares the amount with treasures in 
ancient and medieval Europe. He believes 
that the Chinese drained it away from Asia, 
especially from Siberia, and even Europe, in 
return for exports, chiefly silk textiles. 

(L.C.G.) 

FERNALD, HELEN E. “In defense of the horses 
of T‘ang T‘ai-tsung.” University museum 
bulletin (Penn.), 9 (June, 1942), 18-28. Re- 
futes the charges of John C. Ferguson in 
JNChRAS, 67 (1936). (L.C.G.) 

FicuTtNer, Fritz. “Der alte bestand ostasiatischer 
keramik im schloss favorite bei Rastatt.”” OZ, 
25/26 (1939-40), 129-47. 6 plates. 

Franke, Orto. “Intellectual struggles in China 
during the sixteenth century.”’ Research and 
progress, § (1939), 163ff. 

Func, Yu-ian. “The rise of Neo-Confucian- 
ism and its borrowings from Buddhism and 
Taoism.” Translated with notes by Derk 
Bodde. HJAS, 7 (July, 1942), 89-125. 1 ill. 
Another of Bodde’s scholarly translations 
from volume 2 of Dr. Feng’s History of Chinese 
philosophy (Chung-kuo che-hsiich shih). This 
is chapter 10, pp. 800-819. 

Gerr, Staniey. “Language and science; the 
rational, functional language of science and 
technology.” Philosophy of science, 9 (April, 
1942), 146-61. “Chinese has carried the 
process of rational, functional symbolization 
to a far greater degree of completion than 
any other language.” It is “sort of crude but 
universal mathematics.” (M.G.) 

Goopricu, L. Carrineton. “The revolving 
book-case in China.” HJAS, 7 (July, 1942), 
130-61. 10 ill. A scholarly discussion of the 
history of the revolving book-case in China. 

Gressitt, J. Linstey. “Amphibians and reptiles 
from Southeastern China.” Philippine journal 
of science, 75 (May, 1941), 1-58. 1 plate. 
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of the races.” American anthropoligist, 44 
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East. 
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Polo, 2 (1940), 79-90. 
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Marco Polo, 2 (1940), 24-33. 

Lt, Hstane. “On the third-person pronouns 
and related matters in classical and modern 
Chinese.”’ Studia Serica, 1 (Dec., 1940), 239- 
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1940. Subtitle: Journal of the Chinese cultural 
studies, Research institute, West China 
Union University, Chengtu, Szechwan. “‘Arti- 
cles in Chinese will have abstracts in one of 
the European languages, and vice versa.” 

(E.G.B.) 

Lt, Hstane. “The pronouns nin, an, and tsa, 
and the plurality suffix men’ (In Chinese). 
Studia Serica, 1 (Dec. 1940), 187-226. A 
detailed study of the history of these forms 
and their use. An English abstract follows the 
Chinese article. (E.G.B.) 
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Marco Polo, 2 (1940), 57-69. 
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of Sinanthropus Pekinensis.”’ Palacontologia 
Sinica, N. S. 5 (1941), 1-82. 20 tables. 34 
plates. 

Wurre, Rr. Rev. Wituam C. “A Chinese- 
Hebrew codex.” Asia, 42 (Aug. 1942), 457- 
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Books 


Cuianc, V. T. (Ed.) Little known facts about 
well known people. Chungking: Progress book 
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China after five years of war. Chungking: China 
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Constitution. The organic law of the republic of 
China [1931] and the final draft constitution of 
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FamsBanKk, WiiMa. Directory of organizations in 
America concerned with China. Washington: 
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Bound. Mimeographed. 116p. A directory of 
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letins, radio, handbooks, bibliographies. 
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